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CAN  COMPANY 

EVERY  RETAIL  GROCER  SHOULD  HAVE 
THIS  BOOK...  AND  IT'S  FREE 


New  York 

New  York  Central  Bldg. 
Chicago 

104  So.  Michigan  Ave. 

San  Francisco 
111  Sutter  Street 


In  April 


Helping  the  grocer  sell  more 

CANNED  SAUERKRAUT.. 


Here’s  the  latest  in  the  “Ways  To  Sell”  series  —  an  advertisement 
that  will  help  over  100,000  grocers  build  up  their  volume  on  Canned 
Sauerkraut.  .  .  .  The  purpose  of  this  series? 

To  help  you  sell  more  canned  foods  by  helping  your  retailers  sell  more. 
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AVARS  IMPROVED  UNIVERSAL  FILLER 

Built  in  two  sizes— Seven  Pocket  and  Five  Pocket. 


JUICE 

ADJUSTMENT 


For  CUT  STRING  BEANS, 
TOMATOES,  BEETS,  etc. 

For  Filing  Whole  Tomatoes. 

f  Measures  each  can  full  alike  with¬ 

out  crushing. 

Measured  amount  of  juice  deliver- 
I  ed  in  empty  can. 

Shaker  Fruit  adjusting  plate. 

Compression  adjustment. 

Can  adjust  to  any  weight  desired. 

Equipp>ed  with  Briner  for  brining 
Cut  String  Beans,  if  desired. 

Prices  on  request. 


AVARS  MACHINE  CO., 


ersey 
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The  Sealing  of  Cans 
Under  Vacuum 
Opens  New  Possibilities 


No.  225  Vacuum 

Can-Closing 

Machine 


Alert  Canners  have  plans  for  new  and  pro¬ 
fitable  products  that  are  made  possible  by 
vacuum  sealing. 

Cameron  has  perfected  the  closing  machines 
that  attach  can  covers  in  a  Vacuum  Chamber. 


CAMERON  CAN  MACHINERY  CO. 

240  North  Ashland  Avenue  Chicago.  IJ.  S.  A. 
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are  learning  the  truth  about 

‘‘HEALTH  and  FRESHNESS  SEALED  in  CANS” 


More  appealing,  more  convincing  than  ever  before,  this  cur¬ 
rent  advertisement  of  Continental’s  1935  series,  in  natural  ■ 
colors,  carries  the  message  of  ** Health  and  Freshness  Sealed  in 
Cans**  to  over  5,000,000  readers  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
Good  Housekeeping  and  Time.  Using  a  new,  improved  process  of 
color  photography,  this  advertisement  more  clearly  pictures  the 
inviting  appearance  of  food  from  cans. 


CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Established  1878 

The  Journal  of  the  CANNING  and  Allied  Industries 


EDITORIALS 

PROFITS  IN  CANNING  ARE  NOT  A  “CINCH”— 
Just  how  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  it  is  for  the 
Government  to  do  anything  to  help  the  distressed, 
without  stepping  upon  somebody’s  pet  corns,  is  well 
demonstrated  in  the  matter  of  the  Welfare  Relief 
canneries  (to  can  local  surplusages  of  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  for  the  unemployed)  and  especially  the  emerg¬ 
ency  meat  canning  plants  (to  save  the  drought-stricken 
cattle,  furnish  a  market  for  the  cattle  raisers,  and, 
again,  to  feed  the  unemployed) .  Naturally,  the  legiti¬ 
mate  canners  considered  all  of  this  as  trespass  upon 
their  rights — why  did  not  the  Government  buy  com¬ 
mercially  canned  fruits,  vegetables  and  meats ;  for  were 
there  not  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  canneries  already 
forced  out  of  business,  and  did  not  this  great  food 
preserving  industry,  the  very  backbone  of  our  country, 
need  help,  also?  But  the  industry,  as  a  whole,  made  no 
serious  objection  to  the  efforts,  any  more  than  might 
be  expected  from  the  big  league  baseball  clubs  to  the 
playing  of  baseball  on  town  lots.  Had  the  original 
purposes  of  the  venture  been  adhered  to,  the  industry 
could  have  smiled  indulgently,  and  permitted  the 
“plants”  to  dry  up  and  pass  out,  as  they  invariably  do 
after  all  such  efforts. 

The  meat  canning  plants — and  they  are  always  costly 
to  set  up — are  out  of  business  forevermore  as  such; 
but  almost  everyone  of  them  are  going  in  for  com¬ 
mercial  canning ;  and  likewise  the  other  canning  plants : 
there  is  a  veritable  drive  on  to  establish  these  plants, 
in  their  localities,  with  local  or  Government  capital, 
hundreds  of  them  reported  as  going  in  on  this  season’s 
packs.  The  injustice  is  not  alone  to  the  body  of  the 
canning  industry,  but  to  the  investors  in  such  enter¬ 
prises.  They  will  prove  even  worse  than  the  old  “pro¬ 
moted  canneries,”  of  years  ago;  they  will  struggle 
along,  producing  inferior  stuff,  much  of  it  unsafe  and 
due  for  the  “morgue”  from  spoilage,  and  after  wasting 
the  money  put  into  them  they  will  pass  out  of  the 
picture.  Meantime  they  will  not  have  helped  the 
public’s  good  opinion  of  canned  foods.  It  is  this  phase 
that  hurts  most;  yet  there  seems  no  way  to  stop  it. 
There  is  nothing  so  hurtful  to  the  consumption  of 
canned  foods  as  “experimental  packs,”  the  early  packs 
of  inexperience.  Let  intending  investors  understand 
that  producing  good  canned  foods  is  not  an  easy  job; 
it  is  a  highly  technical,  exacting  undertaking,  at  profits 
which,  old  hands  at  it  will  tell  you,  occur  at  best  only 


every  other  year,  and  generally  only  about  once  in 
five  years.  Look  about  you  at  the  numerous  idle 
canneries,  which  were  operated  by  experienced  canners 
— at  a  loss.  “Fly-by-nighf  canneries  are  among  all 
industry’s  greatest  gold  bricks. 

*  *  * 

WHY  NRA  WILL  GO  ON — “Every  agency  of  human 
progress  from  the  wheelbarrow  to  the  airplane  and 
from  the  tribal  council  to  a  republican  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  has  been  opposed  and  scoffed  at  by  the  tired-old- 
men  and  the  young-men-in-a-hurry  of  every  genera¬ 
tion.  The  tired-old-men  are  sure  you  can’t  re-make 
human  nature.  The  young-men-in-a-hurry  think  you 
can  reform  human  activities  by  setting  up  new  systems 
overnight.  But  the  fact  is  the  aggressive,  mature  men 
and  women  of  imagination,  by  steadily  improving 
human  mechanisms  of  cooperation,  steadily  advance 
the  level  of  civilization. 

“The  NRA  has  the  greatest  possibilities  of  helping 
to  develop  an  industrial  civilization  that  will  not 
enslave,  but  will  set  free,  the  masses  of  the  people 
from  tyrannies  that  have  oppressed  them  throughout 
history.  The  progress  made  in  two  years  in  building 
a  better,  safer,  fairer,  industrial  structure  has  been 
enormous.  The  man  who  would  give  up  the  effort  and 
smash  the  machine  is  the  same  type  of  man  who  one 
hundred  years  ago  wanted  to  prohibit  railroads,  and 
thirty  years  ago  was  denouncing  automobiles,  as 
dangerous  and  destructive  experiments  contrary  to  the 
‘natural  order  of  human  existence’.” 

— Donald  R.  Richberg. 

TOMATO  TARIFFS  AGAIN— With  a  trade  agree¬ 
ment  with  Italy  on  the  fire  there  naturally  arises 
another  consideration  of  the  tariff  on  canned  tomatoes, 
paste,  etc.,  and  just  as  naturally  Italy  would  like  to 
have  the  50  per  cent  tariff  now  existant  moved  back  to 
the  old  15  per  cent  mark.  The  National  Canners 
Association  and  the  Tri-State  Packers  Association  filed 
a  brief  opposing  this  reduction,  this  week,  and  a  pre¬ 
tentious  volume  this  brief  is.  A  graph  shows  very 
clearly  the  change  in  imports  of  Italian  tomatoes  due 
to  the  raise  in  tariffs.  For  instance  under  the  old 
ad  valorem  duty  of  15  per  cent,  up  to  1929,  the  imports 
of  such  tomatoes  and  tomato  products  mounted  to 
about  165,000,000  pounds,  whereas  in  1930,  under  the 
50  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty,  they  fell  down  to  about 
60,000,000  pounds,  but  by  1934  had  come  back  to  about 
80,000,000  pounds.  What  effect  that  has  upon  our 
native  canned  tomatoes  and  their  prices  can  easily 
be  surmised. 
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There  are  some  very  interesting  disclosures  in  this 
brief  in  relation  to  the  cost  of  the  product  in  the  two 
countries.  The  difference  in  wages,  of  course,  is  strik¬ 
ing,  but  also  is  the  difference  in  tin  plate  and  can 
prices.  But  it  may  surprise  many  to  see  how  relatively 
steady  stood  the  prices  to  growers  for  raw  tomatoes  in 
this  country.  Take  this  table,  compiled  from  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  using  1927  (100) 
as  basis : 


Year 

Price 

(dollars  per  ton) 

Relatives 

1927 

14.31 

100 

1928 

14.19 

99 

1929 

15.25 

107 

1930 

15.05 

105 

1931 

11.80 

82 

1932 

10.08 

70 

1933 

11.39 

80 

1934 

12.18 

85 

Considering  what  the  country  and  our  industry  have 
gone  through  during  the  panic  years  the  showing  is 
wonderfully  uniform,  we  think.  It  leaves  but  little 
room  for  the  maudlin  sentimentality  about  the  poor 
farmer,  for  if  you  will  take  your  Almanac  and  look  at 
the  prices  of  canned  tomatoes  you  will  see  that  they 
suffered  a  great  deal  worse  than  this. 

But  an  even  more  interesting  table  is  No.  5,  which 
shows  the  prices  of  cans  and  tin  plate  in  the  United 
States,  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and 
American  Metal  Market.  Taking  1926  as  Index  (100), 
here  ’tis: 

Year  Tin  Plate  No.  2  cans  f.  o.  b.  factory 
at  Pittsburgh  Dollars  per  M  Relatives 


1926 

100 

22.25 

100 

1927 

100 

22.25 

100 

1928 

96 

21.50 

97 

1929 

97 

21.73 

98 

1930 

94 

21.50 

97 

1931 

90  . 

20.80 

93 

1932 

86 

20.15 

91 

1933 

81 

18.75 

85 

1934 

96 

21.67 

97 

These  considerations  are  not  the  ones  intended  in 
submitting  this  brief,  but  the  above  table  ought  to,  and 
will,  prove  a  very  interesting  study  in  well  maintained 
and  regular  business.  Back  in  1901  there  was  a  famous 
slogan  which  read :  “Steady  prices  for  cans  mean 
steady  prices  for  canned  foods,”  and  the  above  table 
shows  that  the  can  makers  have  performed  their  side 
of  the  agreement  in  fine  shape.  The  canners  should 
take  a  lesson  in  the  prices  on  canned  foods. 

The  brief  presents  the  picture  in  such  vivid  colors 
that  doubtless  the  Powers  That  Be  will  see  the  danger 
and  demoralization  that  would  result  from  reducing 
the  tariff  on  this  product.  All  the  rest  of  the  world 
is  in  need  of  canned  tomatoes,  but  a  desire  to  import 
them  into  this  country  is  truely  a  case  of  wishing  to 
“carry  coals  to  Newcastle.”  Why  should  Italy  wish  to 
enter  the  malstrom  of  the  canned  tomato  market  in 
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this  country?  Policy  and  good  business  sense  would 
seem  to  point  to  this  country  as  one  it  is  best  to  stay 
far  away  from.  Here  competition  is  the  severest  in 
the  world;  why  should  they  want  to  get  into  it? 

And  certainly  our  Government  will  not  wish  to 
hamper  or  hurt  the  great  and  vitally  important  canned 
foods  industry  of  its  own  country. 

*  *  * 

Of  interest  to  “the  boys  on  the  road”  is  the 
announcement  by  the  Hotel  Physicians’  Association  of 
America  that  “ethical  and  qualified  medical  practi¬ 
tioners  are  rapidly  being  made  available  at  the  various 
points  of  call.”  It  is  comforting  to  know  that  this 
Association  is  taking  steps  to  have  dependable  doctors 
at  the  call  of  hotel  guests  in  every  section.  Exeunt 
the  “Doctors”  whose  whole  stock  in  trade  was  to 
supply  “a  quart”  or  “a  pint.” 

SPRACUE-SELLS  OPENS  BALTIMORE  OFFICE 

IN  order  to  serve  the  canners  of  the  Tri-States  terri¬ 
tory,  Sprague-Sells  Corp.  have  opened  an  office  at 
1310  Court  Square  Building  under  the  management 
of  Harold  R.  Lewis.  Coming  to  Baltimore  from  the 
Hoopeston  (Ill.)  office  about  two  years  ago,  Mr.  Lewis 
has  become  well  acquainted  with  the  canners  of  this 
section.  He  is  much  elated  with  the  establishment  of 
his  new  offices,  which  will  greatly  facilitate  the  caring 
for  the  needs  of  his  many  customers. 


CANNERS’  CONVENTIONS 

APRIL  11-12 — Tri-State  Packers  (Spring  Meeting), 
Lord  Baltimore  Hotel,  Baltimore. 

MAY  2-3 — Indiana  Canners  (Spring  Meeting),  Clay- 
pool  Hotel,  Indianapolis. 


TOMATO  CANNING 


SPRAGUE-SELLS 


quality  tomatoes,  pulp,  cat¬ 
sup,  chili  sauce  or  any  other 
food  product,  Sprague-Sells 
modern  machinery  will  assure 
you  of  top  results. 

Send  for  General  Catalog 
No.  200  showing  our  full  line 
of  dependable,  modern  can¬ 
ning  equipment  for  all  prod¬ 
ucts.  No  obligation  and  no 
charge.  Mail  coupon  below. 


Peerless  Juice  Filler 

Fills  accurately  at  high  speed  with  no 
spilling,  leaking  or  dripping.  Sturdy 
construction,  easy  to  install  and  operate. 


I  High  Pressure 

Washer— Sorter— Scolder 

Latest  development  for  tomatoes.  Washes 
and  scalds  perfectly.  Removes  every  par¬ 
ticle  of  dirt  and  bacteria  without  bruis¬ 
ing  and  without  waste.  No  transfers. 


Peerless  Rotary  E  I 

Washer  | 

Will  not  injure  any  tomatoes  fit  for 
canning.  Tomatoes  are  never  in  contact 
with  muddy  water.  Absolutely  sanitary, 
extremely  simple,  strong  and  durable, 
easy  to  clean.  Made  in  two  sizes. 


Sprague-Sells  Super  Pulper 

Revolutionary  new  principle  pulps 
by  both  pressing  and  centrifugal 
force.  Amazing  results,  great  ca¬ 
pacity,  maximum  efficiency,  better 
quality,  increased  yield. 


No.  2  Incline  Scolder 

A  strong,  sturdy,  all-metal  scalder  of  the 
conventional  type.  Has  sprays  both  above 
and  below  conveyor  adjustable  to  suit 
any  condition  of  tomatoes.  Simple  to 
operate  and  easy  to  clean. 


Complete  Line  for  the 
Tomato  Conner 

Inspection  Tables 
Bath  Washers 
Roller  Scalders 
Peeling  Tables 
Tomato  Crushers 
Tomato  Steamers 
Juice  Extractors 
Finishers 
Automatic  Fillers 
Pulp  Fillers 
Pulp  Tanks 
Exhausters 
Copper  Kettles 
Open  Kettles 
Cookers  and  Coolers 
Etc.,  etc. 


Sprague-Lowe  Improved  Flash  Coil 

Fastest,  most  efficient  coil  ever 
offered  the  industry.  Steam  flashes 
to  every  part  of  coil  instantly. 
“Staggering”  of  coils  creates  per¬ 
fect  circulation  and  uniform  boil¬ 
ing  of  entire  tankful. 


FOR 

THIX 

BOOK 


SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 
Hoopeston,  Illinois 

Please  send  us  your  General  Catalog 
No.  200.  We  are  interested  in  the 
following  equipment: 


Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corp. 

HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 

TELEPHONE  HOOPESTON  123 
Modem  Canning  Equipment  for  all  Food  Products 


Name. 


Address. 


HEM 

Tomatoes  and  Tomato 

Products 

flif  J 

•  For  the  canning  of  high 
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Annual  Tomato  Grading  Report 
To  The  Ohio  Canners 


By  The  Federal  Gradins  Service 

IT  is  doubtful  if  any  other  five  year  period  in  history 
has  witnessed  more  changes  in  all  lines  of  industry 
and  particularly  the  canning  industry,  than  have 
occurred  in  the  years  of  1930  to  1934,  inclusive. 

While  it  is  admitted  that  this  multitude  of  changes 
has  resulted  in  more  or  less  confusion,  nevertheless  it 
is  not  the  purpose  of  this  discussion  to  praise  or  con¬ 
demn  them  in  toto.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  time  alone 
will  disclose  their  weakness  or  strength  and  if  history 
repeats  itself,  as  it  usually  does,  only  those  changes 
which  are  truly  beneficial  will  be  retained. 

At  least  one  of  the  changes  that  has  had  the  careful 
consideration  of  the  canning  industry  and  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics,  as  well  as  various  state 
agencies,  has  been  the  change  in  buying  of  raw  fruit 
and  vegetables  for  processing.  Previous  to  1929,  the 
majority  of  those  raw  products  were  bought  on  a  flat 
basis.  Various  companies  made  attempts  to  incorpo¬ 
rate  some  form  of  classification  of  various  loads,  either 
by  rejection  or  the  dockage  system. 

Ohio  canners,  recognizing  the  fact  that  some  changes 
in  their  methods  were  unavoidable,  had  discussed  the 
possibilities  of  using  Federal  Grades  for  several  years 
and  five  years  ago,  five  companies,  the  McCoy  Canned 
Food  Company,  Beckman  and  Cast,  St.  Marys  Packing 
Company,  the  Gypsum  Canning  Company,  and  the  Tip 
Top  Canning  Company,  agreed  to  make  the  first 
attempt. 

18,196,761  pounds  of  tomatoes  were  inspected  at  the 
seven  points  operated  by  these  companies  that  year. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  these  plants  have  not  only 
continued  on  this  basis  continuously  since  that  time, 
but  have  interested  practically  all  tomato  canners  in 
the  state  and  have  been  instrumental  in  helping  ap¬ 
proximately  95  per  cent  of  these  factories  to  adopt 
Federal  Standards. 

The  tonnage  received  under  Federal-State  inspec¬ 
tion  has  shown  a  steady  increase,  reaching  a  peak  this 
past  season  of  56,341,666  pounds. 

The  past  five  seasons  have  had  widely  different 
growing  conditions,  1930  being  one  of  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  from  the  standpoint  of  production.  That  year 
the  average  grades  at  the  factories  using  inspection 
were  52.3  per  cent  No.  One’s,  38.9  per  cent  No.  Two’s, 
and  6.8  per  cent  Culls. 

1931  was  a  poor  production  year  from  the  standpoint 
of  quality  and  the  quality  dropped  to  51.7  per  cent 
No.  One’s,  35.6  per  cent  No.  Two’s,  and  12.7  per  cent 
Culls.  1932  and  1933  were  somewhat  similar  as  far 


as  production  was  concerned,  but  the  grades  were  im¬ 
proved  over  1930  and  1931.  The  past  season  is  par¬ 
ticularly  interesting  in  this  respect.  It  is  doubtful  if 
Ohio  tomato  growers  as  a  whole  have  ever  had  to  face 
more  adverse  conditions  than  those  experienced  this 
season.  Late  frosts  killed  many  of  the  early  plant¬ 
ings,  dry  weather  retarded,  and  in  many  cases,  com¬ 
pletely  ruined  later  plantings,  and  the  drought  of  July 
and  August  extended  into  September  and  cut  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  many  fields  seriously.  The  corn  ear  worm 
and  blossom  end  rot,  accompanied  with  slow,  uneven, 
ripening,  made  it  extremely  difficult  to  pick  in  a  satis¬ 
factory  manner.  Naturally,  with  these  adverse  condi¬ 
tions,  grades  below  any  of  the  four  previous  years 
could  have  been  expected.  The  results  were  exactly 
reverse,  the  final  factory  averages  were  the  highest  of 
any  of  the  five  seasons,  being  58.6  per  cent  No.  One’s, 
25.3  per  cent  No.  Two’s,  and  6.1  per  cent  Culls,  which 
is  the  smallest  average  per  cent  of  culls  in  the  state 
during  the  entire  five  years.  There  could  only  be  two 
reasons  for  this,  either  a  lowering  of  grade  require¬ 
ments  or  improved  knowledge  of  the  grades  and  pick¬ 
ing  on  the  part  of  the  growers.  There  have  been  ab¬ 
solutely  no  changes  in  the  grades  or  their  interpreta¬ 
tion  during  the  entire  period. 

This  being  the  case  and  finding  a  continued  rise  in 
the  percentages  of  One’s  delivered  since  1931,  there 
can  be  only  one  conclusion,  growers  are  becoming  more 
efficient  every  year  and  have  come  to  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  grade  requirements.  With  factories 
scattered  over  so  large  an  area  and  with  growing  con¬ 
ditions  more  or  less  irregular,  a  wide  range  in  the 
grades  could  be  expected.  A  careful  study  of  the  rec¬ 
ords  shows  the  opposite,  particularly  in  the  percent¬ 
age  of  No.  One’s  with  the  exception  of  Factories  “Q,” 
“A”  and  “K.” 

Factory  “Q”  shows  the  highest  average  of  76.66  per 
cent  No.  One’s  which  is  8.08  per  cent  above  the  state 
average  and  factories  “A”  and  “K”  show  51.63  per 
cent  and  56.12  per  cent  No.  One’s  which  is  16.95  per 
cent  and  12.46  per  cent,  respectively,  below  the  state 
average.  It  was  noted,  however,  that  while  these 
two  factories  were  low  in  the  percentage  of  No.  One’s, 
their  percentages  of  culls  were  only  2.86  per  cent  and 
0.19  per  cent  above  the  state  average  of  culls.  The 
reason  for  their  low  per  cent  of  No.  One’s  was  due  pri¬ 
marily  to  extremely  unfavorable  planting  and  ripening 
conditions  which  in  these  particular  sections  seemed 
more  irregular  than  anywhere  else  in  the  state,  while 
Factory  “Q”  had  much  more  favorable  conditions. 
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The  Original  Grader  House 


Erskine-Healy,  Inc. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

WILL  BE  GLAD  TO  GO 
INTO*  YOUR  GRADER 
AND  WASHER  PRO¬ 
BLEMS  WITH  YOU. 


The  Sinclair  Scott  Co. 

Baltimore,  Maryland 


HAMACHEK 

IDEAL 

VINERS 


Hamachek  Ideal  Viners  are  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  viners  for  the  packer  and  grower. 
They  thresh  the  peas  more  thoroughly  out 
of  the  vines  and  reduce  breakage  during  the 
hulling  process.  They  effect  an  improvement 
in  quality  because  the  peas  saved  are  the  most 
tender  ones  that  are  in  the  vines,  and  because 
they  will  thresh  young  and  tender  peas  very 
efficiently.  The  savings  effected  are  large 
and  important  to  every  pea  packer. 

The  reasons  for  these  savings  are  due  to 
many  exclusive  patented  features.  An  exam¬ 
ple  is  found  in  the  curved,  forwardly  inclined 
beaters  that  hit  the  pods  more  often  and  uti¬ 
lize  larger  surfaces  of  the  beaters.  The  agit¬ 
ator  saves  many  liberated  peas.  ? 

The  sturdy  construction  of  the  viners  and 
the  low  up-keep  cost  also  appeals  to  users. 


FRANK  HAMACHEK 
MACHINE  CO. 


KEWAUNEE 


WISCONSIN 


Jiho  ManufaciuTers  of 

VINER,  FEEDERS  ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS, 
AND  CHAIN  ADJUSTERS 
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In  all  of  the  five  years  Ohio  canneries  have  operated 
on  the  graded  basis,  it  is  questionable  whether  they  ever 
have  had  to  receive  tomatoes  as  irregularly  as  they  did 
the  past  season,  and  this  was  not  confined  to  any  one 
section.  For  the  sake  of  comparison,  the  daily  receipts 
of  Factory  “D”  in  the  north.  Factory  “E”  in  the  south- 
central,  and  Factory  “J”  in  the  west-central  parts  of 
the  state,  were  tabulated. 

It  was  noted  that  from  August  15  to  September  3, 
there  were  no  extreme  peaks,  while  September  4  and  5 
saw  the  first  heavy  receipts  with  September  6  dropping 
sharply  down  to  the  level  of  August  29  and  September 
8  down  to  the  level  of  August  15,  the  opening  day. 

From  September  10  to  21,  receipts  were  more  uni¬ 
form  but  September  22  witnessed  a  perpendicular  drop 
of  approximatly  355,000  pounds,  which  increased  the 
next  Monday,  September  24,  approximately  230,000 
pounds,  and  advancing  the  next  day,  September  25, 
to  approximately  600,000  pounds,  the  season  peak  for 
these  three  points,  and  on  September  29,  a  four  day 
period,  dropping  nearly  to  the  level  of  August  29. 

Records  show  practically  all  of  the  peak  days  were 
accompanied  with  a  decline  in  No.  One’s  and  a  rise  in 
Culls.  This  was  due  to  many  of  the  tomatoes  being 
held  by  the  producers  after  picking  in  hopes  more  color 
and  a  resulting  increase  in  soft  and  decayed  stock. 

It  was  noted  that  the  most  culls  were  found 
August  16,  August  22,  23,  September  30,  and  October 
16  and  17.  The  high  points  of  August  16,  22  and 
23,  were  caused  by  the  factories  and  growers  holding 
the  stock  because  there  was  not  sufficient  tonnage  re- 


CANNERY  TOMATO  INSPECTION 


PER  distribution  or  grades  at  OHIO  factories 

CENT  ID30  -  1934 


1930  1931  1932  1933  1934 


ceived  for  them  to  operate.  The  pack  of  September  20 
was  for  the  same  reason  while  that  of  October  16  was 
caused  largely  by  severe  frosts. 

The  relation  of  grading  and  monetary  returns  are 
so  closely  interwoven  that  the  picture  of  this  five-year 
period  is  not  complete  without  a  sudy  of  price  compari¬ 
sons.  The  prices  of  the  raw  product  recorded  are  from 
our  own  records  and  those  of  Ohio  canners,  while  the 
prices  of  the  canned  products  are  based  on  the  F.  0.  B. 
county  sales  price  on  standard  No.  3’s,  furnished  by 
the  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry,  published  by 
The  Canning  Trade. 

The  highest  average  price  paid  for  the  raw  product 
during  this  period  was  $12.27  per  ton  in  1930.  July 
of  that  year  also  recorded  the  peak  price  of  $1,421^ 
per  dozen  No.  3  Standards.  In  1931,  the  average  price 
of  the  raw  product  decline  to  9.34  and  the  price  of  the 
canned  product  dropped  to  95c  per  dozen  in  July. 

1932  witnessed  a  further  decline  in  the  price  of  the 
raw  product  to  an  average  of  7.83  per  ton,  with  the 
price  of  Standard  No.  3’s  advancing  to  $1.15  per  dozen. 

1933  saw  a  rise  in  the  price  of  raw  tomatoes,  but  the 
price  of  the  manufactured  article  dropped  to  a  low 
of  85c.  During  1934,  the  price  paid  growers  advanced 
to  an  average  of  $9.29  per  ton  and  the  present  price 
of  the  canned  commodity  is  $1.25  per  dozen. 

These  records  indicate  the  price  fluctuations  that 
both  grower  and  canner  have  experienced  during  this 
length  of  time,  nevertheless,  in  spite  of  these  condi¬ 
tions,  there  has  been  not  only  a  consistent  increase  in 
the  number  of  factories  under  inspection  with  a  cor¬ 
responding  increase  of  tonnage,  but  that  the  grower 
has  had  a  continuous  increase  in  total  revenue. 

Eliminating  the  years  of  1930  and  1931,  and  begin¬ 
ning  with  1932,  the  Ohio  acreage  was  9,300,  the  aver¬ 
age  yield  6.5  tons,  1933  the  acreage  was  9,800  and  the 
average  yield  7.2,while  1934  has  not  been  fully  tabu¬ 
lated.  These  past  three  years  have  not  only  witnessed 
a  continued  increased  price  per  ton  to  the  grower,  but 
also  an  increase  in  the  total  money  received. 

During  this  entire  period,  no  factory  buying  on 
grade  in  Ohio  has  failed  to  pay  their  growers  in  full 
for  the  tomatoes  contracted,  neither  have  any  of  these 
factories  failed  financially. 

Briefly,  in  five  years’  time,  Federal-State  Inspection 
in  Ohio  has  increased  from  seven  stations  to  nineteen. 
The  grades  have  improved  from  a  low  of  51.7  per  cent 
No.  One’s  in  1931,  to  a  high  of  68.6  per  cent  No.  One’s 
the  past  season.  The  grades  have  been  reasonably 
uniform  throughout  the  state,  considering  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  locations  and  soil  formation. 

Poor  growing  conditions  have  not  halted  a  steady 
improvement  in  the  knowledge  of  grades  and  grading 
on  the  part  of  the  producer.  The  price  of  the  raw 
product  has  not  fluctuated  as  violently  as  that  of  the 
manufactured  product.  The  former  having  a  steady 
increase  in  price  per  ton  since  1932,  as  well  as  an  in¬ 
creased  amount  of  total  money  received.  The  total 
money  paid  growers,  particularly  since  1932,  has  been 
due  to  a  great  extent  because  of  the  increased  amount 
of  U.  S.  No.  One’s  delivered  to  the  factories. 
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COOK  ROOM 

EQUIPMENT 


La  Porte  Sanitary  Flexible  Steel  Conveyor 


CONTINUOUS  COOKER 

For  any  size  can,  any  capacity, 
For  either  cooking  or  cooling. 
Built  in  several  styles  and 
types.  For  Tomatoes,  Tomato 
^  Juice,  Fruits,  etc. 


CONTINUOUS  COOKER 


RETORTS 

All  steel,  electric  welded  42"  diam. 
For  any  capacity  desired,  1,  2,  3,  or  4 
crates. 


Let  us  help  you  solve  your  belt  problems  by  using  our  belt  which 
is  entirely  sanitary  and  one  oF  the  most  durable  and  inexpensive 
belts  on  the  market. 


Made  oF  best  galvanized  ribbon  steel  in  any  length  and  practically 
any  width  with  an  especially  strong  edge. 


Manufactured  by 


La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co., 


La  Porte.  Ind. 


STEAM  HOIST 
For  circular  retort  installation. 
Built  any  height  or  length 


MQDER^N 


STEAM  HOIST 


GANSE 


COOLING  TANK 


Cooling  continuously  between  cook 
room  and  warehouse.  All  steel,  heavy 
chain,  built  any  length,  either  one  row 
or  double  row  crate  travels. 


COOLING  TANK 


CONVEYOR  TYPE 
COOKERS  &  COOLERS 


For  cooking  &  Cooling  continuously 
many  size  cans  or  containers.  Ideal  For 
Tomato  Juice  high  speed  production. 


ALSO: 

OPEN  KETTLES 
PERFORATED  CRATES 
TRAMRAIL 
CONTROLLERS 
CRATE  TRUCKS 
ETC.  ETC. 


BAMSE  LITHOGRAPHING  CD. 

■—  '  '  INC.  ■  ■■■'  '  — 

Herman  Eamse «  Pres+. 
4-19-^21  E. Lombard  St. 
BALTIMOREsMD. 

Phomes — Plaza  IS^S-tS^G 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.  BERLIN,  WIS. 


CANNING^  MACHINERY 

J!  Sin^e  Unit  or  J9  Complete  Camting  Plant' 
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This  type  of  inspection,  as  far  as  the  Federal  De¬ 
partment  has  been  concerned,  has  been  entirely  elec¬ 
tive,  the  canning  company  paying  for  the  service  on  a 
weekly  basis.  The  charge  in  Ohio  has  been  $50.00 
with  the  exception  of  1933,  when  it  was  lowered  to 
$45.00.  The  past  season,  Ohio  canners  paid  a  total 
amount  of  $8,558.24  into  the  State  Division  of  Markets. 
The  cost  to  the  state  for  inspectors’  salaries,  expenses 
and  supervision,  amounted  to  $11,220.80,  or  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  $2,671.56,  made  up  by  state  appropriation. 

There  are  at  least  three  important  benefits  to  can¬ 
ners  from  this  service.  An  increased  pack  of  fancies 
and  extra  standards.  Reduction  of  arguments  with 
growers,  by  placing  the  determination  of  grades  and 
the  corresponding  price  paid  per  load,  in  the  hands  of 
a  disinterested  party  and  abolishment  of  paying  for  cull 
tomatoes  which  cannot  be  satisfactorily  eliminated  un¬ 
der  the  old  flat  rate  system. 

The  cash  savings  made  by  the  first  items,  will  vary 
with  the  different  plants,  depending  on  their  methods 
of  operating.  Ohio  canners,  who  were  on  the  graded 
basis,  saved  on  the  culls  alone  the  past  season,  a  total 
of  $16,132.18.  Over  the  five  year  period  on  this  one 
item,  they  have  saved  $74,769.23. 

The  growers  have  benefited  by  receiving  a  fair  uni¬ 
form  grade  from  year  to  year.  They  have  not  been 
subjected  to  whims  and  moods  of  a  receiver  employed 
by  the  canner.  Their  monetary  savings  can  be  well 
illustrated  by  the  last  three  years  records  of  one  com¬ 
pany.  In  1932,  this  company  paid  $5.00  for  No.  Two’s 
and  $10.00  for  No.  One’s.  Their  growers  received 
$29,939.90.  In  1933,  they  paid  the  same  price.  Their 
growers  received  $33,042.57.  In  1934,  they  paid  $6.25 
and  $11.25  and  their  growers  received  $42,714.13,  the 
contracted  acreage  being  practically  the  same  each 
year. 

That  good  growers  are  well  pleased  with  this  type 
of  grading  is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  one  company 
in  the  state  put  the  matter  to  a  vote  with  their  growers 
and  over  75  per  cent  of  the  growers  did  not  want  to  ac¬ 
cept  anything  but  a  graded  contract  and  practically  all 
of  the  remaining  25  per  cent  who  opposed  the  grade 
were  poor  growers  with  average  yields  of  less  than  50 
per  cent  of  the  average  yield  of  the  contracted  acreage 
of  that  factory. 

In  conclusion,  it  might  be. interesting  to  know  that 
in  1930,  Ohio  factories,  buying  on  grade,  paid  their 
growers  $111,672.42;  in  1931,  they  paid  them  $169,- 
071.84;  in  1932,  $185,136.73;  in  1933,  $232,582.54;  and 
in  1934,  $261,685.04,  or  a  total  in  five  years  of  $960,- 
148.57. 

Naturally,  any  system  that  has  a  direct  bearing  on 
so  many  different  interests,  must  be  carefully  organ¬ 
ized  and  strictly  impartial.  That  the  department  has 
been  reasonably  successful  in  doing  this,  is  evidenced 
by  the  growth  of  the  work  and  no  effort  will  be  spared 
to  continue  its  improvement.  We  are  presenting  this 
annual  report  to  the  Ohio  canners  with  the  confidence 
that  the  data  assembled  will  enable  us  to  develop  the 
greatest  possible  harmony  between  factories  and  grow¬ 
ers  and  that  profitable  relations  between  you  may  con¬ 
tinue  to  grow. 


CHANCE  IN  LABELS  NOT  OBLIGATORY 
Industrial  Advisory  Board  of  National  Recovery  Ad¬ 
ministration  Considers  Canning  Industry  Under  No 
Obligation  to  Make  Any  Changes  Pending  Voluntary 
Amendment  of  Its  Code 
From  National  Canners  Association 
HE  NRA  Division  Administrator  in  charge  of  the 
Canning  Industry  Code  has  sent  to  label  manu¬ 
facturers  advice  and  suggestions  that  are  being 
interpreted  as  meaning  that  grade  labeling  will  be 
required  at  a  future  date  and  that  to  meet  this  ex¬ 
pected  requirement,  as  well  as  to  avoid  future  difficul¬ 
ties,  canners  should  put  on  their  labels  a  grade  designa¬ 
tion  such  as  A,  B,  or  C,  or  Fancy,  Choice,  or  Standard. 
Circulation  of  the  Division  Administrator’s  advice  and 
suggestions  among  canners  has  led  to  further  con¬ 
fusion  and  misunderstanding  of  the  situation  with 
respect  to  label  supplies  for  the  current  year. 

ASSOCIATION’S  INQUIRY  AND  INDUSTRIAL 
ADVISORY  BOARD’S  REPLY— In  view  of  this  situa¬ 
tion  the  Association  directed  a  letter,  under  date  of 
March  11th,  to  the  Industrial  Advisory  Board,  in¬ 
quiring  whether  there  was  a  basis  in  fact  for  the 
inferences  that  might  be  drawn  from  the  suggestions 
that  had  been  circulated,  and  requesting  information 
as  to  the  present  status  of  the  labeling  question.  The 
Association  has  received  from  Mr.  W.  P.  Witherow, 
vice-chairman  of  the  Industrial  Advisory  Board, 
National  Recovery  Administration,  the  following  letter, 
under  date  of  March  19th : 

“Dear  Mr.  Gorrell: 

“In  answer  to  your  question  relative  to  the 
status  of  proposed  label  regulations  under  the 
Code  of  Fair  Competition  for  the  Canning  In¬ 
dustry,  No.  446,  we  have  made  various  inquiries 
and  find  the  situation  to  be  as  follows  to  the  best 
of  our  knowledge  and  belief. 

“Under  the  Executive  Order  approving  your 
Code  there  was  a  requirement  that  the  industry 
designate  a  committee  to  cooperate  with  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  in  the  formulation  of  standards  of 
quality  for  products  of  the  industry,  and  to  make 
recommendations  to  the  Administrator  within  90 
days  for  the  inclusion  in  the  Code  of  provisions 
dealing  with  standards  and  labeling  requirements. 

In  as  much  as  the  report  required  by  the  above 
clause  has  been  made,  the  industry  has  fulfilled 
the  obligation  imposed  upon  it  by  the  Eexecutive 
Order.  So  far  as  we  know,  the  National  Recovery 
Administration  has  not  committed  itself  to  any 
specific  labeling  program,  although  it  is  apparent 
from  releases  that  the  Consumers’  Advisory  Board 
and  some  of  the  bureaus  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  favor  symbolic  labeling. 

“Canners  would  therefore  seem  to  be  under  no 
obligation  pending  voluntary  amendment  of  their 
Code  to  make  any  changes  whatsoever  in  their 
labels,  except  as  required  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  or  except  such  changes  as  they  may 
be  inclined  to  make  voluntarily.” 

SUMMARY  OF  FACTS  IN  THE  SITUATION— 
The  Association’s  Labeling  Committee,  at  the  time  of 
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the  annual  convention,  gave  canners  its  advice  as  to 
the  ordering  of  label  supplies.  That  advice  was  based 
on  the  situation  as  of  that  date,  and  it  has  not  since 
changed.  The  National  Canners  Association  in  a 
circular  latter,  under  date  of  February  23rd,  again 
brought  the  subject  to  the  attention  of  canners.  The 
present  situation,  briefly  summarized,  is  as  follows: 

The  Division  Administrator  in  charge  of  the  canning 
industry  code  has  taken  no  action  on  the  report  sub¬ 
mitted  to  him  by  the  industry’s  Standards  and  Label 
Committee  last  September. 

The  canning  industry  has,  since  the  submission  of 
that  report,  reaffirmed  its  opposition  to  grade  labeling 
and  is  going  ahead  with  its  task  of  developing  a 
descriptive  labeling  system. 

Under  the  circumstances,  adoption  of  grade  labeling 
can  be  effected  only  through  the  canning  industry 
reversing  its  position  or  by  the  President  approving 
the  imposition  of  grade  labeling  on  the  industry  by 
the  NRA. 

Action  in  the  near  future  by  the  Administration  to 
impose  grade  labeling  upon  the  canning  industry  con¬ 
trary  to  the  expressed  wishes  of  the  industry  is  un¬ 
likely,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  legislation  for  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  after 
June  16th  is  yet  to  be  formulated,  and  especially  in 
view  of  the  statement  made  to  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  by  Donald  Richberg,  Executive  Director  of 
the  National  Emergency  Council  and  Director  of  the 
Industrial  Emergency  Committee.  In  this  statement 
Mr.  Richberg  presented  recommendations  as  to  revision 
and  extension  of  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act, 


prepared  by  representatives  of  the  National  Recovery 
Administration,  among  which  was  the  following : 

“The  President’s  power  to  impose  conditions  upon 
his  approval  of  a  code,  or  to  require  amendments  or 
modifications  thereof,  should  be  explicitly  given.  But 
the  proponents  of  voluntary  codes  should  have  the  right 
to  ivithdraw  their  consent  from  codes  so  modified  as  to 
be  unacceptable  to  them.” 

CONSIDERATIONS  THAT  SHOULD  GOVERN 
CANNERS’  ACTION — The  Labeling  Committee,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  industry  is  committed  to  a 
descriptive  labeling  plan  as  recommended  to  the 
National  Recovery  Administration  by  the  industry’s 
committee  last  September,  has  advised  canners  to  place 
orders,  as  they  would  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
for  the  labels  they  will  need  during  the  current  season, 
but  not  to  order  supplies  in  excess  of  that  amount. 

The  descriptive  labeling  plans  will  be  carried  for¬ 
ward  as  rapidly  as  possible,  but  it  will  take  time  to 
work  out  the  details  before  the  plan  can  be  placed  in 
operation. 

Canners  are  free,  of  course,  to  make  such  changes 
in  their  labels  as  they  desire  and  as  may  be  in  conform¬ 
ance  with  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act.  It  is  the  Food  and 
Drugs  Act  that  governs  labeling  and  it  is  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration,  not  the  National  Recovery 
Administration,  that  will  ultimately  determine  whether 
labels  are  acceptable  to  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra¬ 
tion  and  whether  labeling  as  done  by  the  canner  con¬ 
forms  with  the  law. 

Canners  may  make  an  effort,  if  they  so  desire,  to 
anticipate  future  labeling  requirements.  This,  of 
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course,  will  involve  an  expense  which  may  or  may  not 
be  justified  by  future  developments.  The  only  safe 
guide  in  making  a  decision  is  to  be  found  in  the  facts 
of  the  situation,  not  in  advice  which,  if  followed,  would 
accomplish  by  indirection  the  ends  which  proponents 
of  grade  labeling  have  otherwise  been  unable  to  attain. 

jit  ^ 

LABELING— ONCE  MORE 

(Contributed) 

HE  matter  of  better  labeling  will  not  down,  only 
be  delayed  for  a  short  time.  It  has  ben  considered 
for  years  and  like  the  weather,  nothing  has  been 
done  about  it.  Last  year  the  NRA  brought  the  matter 
to  a  head  and  after  many  costly  committee  meetings 
and  arguing  nothing  constructive  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  in  the  way  of  tangible  results.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  the  canners  have  accomplished  very  much  more 
than  their  members  had  intended  or  recognized.  By 
doing  nothing  the  industry  has  provided  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  argument  for  a  provision  in  the  proposed  Food 
and  Drugs  Act  to  place  labeling  regulations,  as  well 
as  others,  under  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  What 
may  happen  under  the  czaristic  powers  likely  to  be 
conferred  is  not  difficult  to  contemplate.  Instead  of 
industry  writing  its  labels  telling  plainly  what  is  in 
a  can,  some  inexperienced  but  highly  theoretical  labora¬ 
tory  technician  may  dictate  how  it  shall  be  told.  One 
has  only  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  regulations  under 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  indicating  that 
headspace  in  a  can  is  to  be  measured  in  terms  of  a 
tenth  of  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch,  a  purely  impractical 
matter,  and  the  anomalous  incorporation  of  the  Howard 
guessing  method  in  the  definition  of  a  tomato  product 
in  order  to  make  the  method  legal.  And  this  is  only 
the  beginning. 

Better  labeling  is  a  necessity  for  the  customer  is 
entitled  to  know  what  is  in  a  can.  The  only  question 
at  issue  is  the  best  way  of  stating  the  facts. 

Informative  labeling  is  not  the  simple  matter  that 
most  persons  assume  it  to  be.  Canned  foods  are  manu¬ 
factured  or  partly  manufactured  and  therefore  not 
subject  to  the  same  rules  which  apply  to  grains,  beans, 
potatoes,  and  raw  products  in  general.  This  is 
recognized  in  selecting  a  place  to  dine,  at  one  hotel 
or  restaurant  for  superior  meats,  at  another  for  fish, 
and  still  another  for  a  special  dish,  and  so  on.  The 
raw  materials  in  each  place  may  have  been  equally 
good,  but  the  difference  in  the  preparation  is  due  to 
the  different  chefs.  This  also  applies  to  canned  foods. 
One  can  make  a  choice  from  about  four  of  the 
nationally  popular  soups  and  find  particular  ones  out 
of  each  which  he  regards  as  better  than  others  of  the 
same  type.  The  principal  difference  represents  the 
intangible  skill  of  the  chef  and  can  not  be  expressed 
in  percentages  of  the  different  ingredients.  Skill  is 
the  one  item  which  has  most  to  do  with  making  better 
goods. 

An  example  of  the  wide  variations  which  may  be 
found  in  a  very  simple  but  important  canned  food  is 
sugar-cane  sirup.  The  most  primitive  kind  is  that 
produced  by  the  small  sweep  crusher  extracting  only 


about  50  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  stalks  as  juice, 
then  reducing  it  in  an  open  evaporating  pan.  There 
one  gets  the  real  goodness  of  cane  sirup.  A  more 
economical  method  is  to  put  on  sufficient  pressure  in 
the  crushing  to  get  about  60  per  cent  as  juice,  but  in 
doing  so  more  plant  acids  and  gummy  substances  are 
extracted.  This  necessitates  clarifying  with  sulphur 
dioxide  or  other  means,  neutralizing,  etc.  The  yield 
of  sirup  is  greater,  the  appearance  more  attractive, 
but  the  product  is  not  so  distinctive.  By  still  greater 
pressure,  the  use  of  bone  char,  press  filtration,  enzynes, 
etc.,  and  the  use  of  a  vacuum  pan,  the  product  is  nearly 
the  same  as  sugar  sirup.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that 
there  are  other  intermediate  stages.  An  example  of 
the  opposite  type  is  canned  mincemeat,  where  the 
variations  are  limited  only  by  the  imagination. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  labeling  of  a  product  which 
is  defined  by  legal  standards  is  simple  as  in  the  case 
of  evaporated  milk  and  butter.  It  was  found  necessary 
to  establish  minimum  requirements  for  both  with  the 
result  that  these  have  become  the  standard.  No 
manufacturer  is  advertising  his  milk  to  be  of  a 
superior  quality  or  of  a  higher  food  value  because  his 
product  exceeds  the  requirements  or  is  above  that  of 
his  competitors.  On  the  contrary  each  packer  employs 
expert  chemists  to  see  that  the  facts  and  solids  meet 
the  standards,  but  no  more.  Such  progress  as  has  been 
made  in  milk  canning  has  been  outside  the  field  of  its 
standardization.  The  creamery  group  had  the  butter 
fat  in  butter  cut  from  82.5  to  80  per  cent  and  proceeded 
at  once  to  see  how  close  they  could  get  to  the  line  and 
get  by.  The  Notices  of  Judgment  are  a  sorry  com¬ 
mentary  upon  that  branch  of  the  food  industry. 
Pasteurization  is  virtually  set  to  a  method  and  not  to 
a  standard  of  efficiency,  thereby  blocking  progress. 

The  proposed  new  labeling  will  virtually  be  a  decla¬ 
ration  upon  which  regulations  will  be  formulated  to 
make  the  labeling  enforceable.  It  is,  therefore,  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  label  be  drawn  very  carefully  and  with 
due  regard  to  the  principles  of  factory  production.  A 
label  should  be  simple  and  concise,  free  from  all  details 
which  may  be  confusing  rather  than  clarifying.  The 
so-called  A.,  B.  and  C.  grading  is  obviously  not  satis¬ 
factory  for  some  products  and  too  detailed  description 
might  also  defeat  its  object.  In  any  system  the  con¬ 
sumer  is  under  the  same  obligation  to  learn  the  usual 
meaning  of  the  terms  as  well  as  the  packer. 

The  preparation  of  labels  is  not  a  superman  task. 
A  similar  condition  arose  at  the  time  of  the  World 
War  with  regard  to  purchase  specifications  for  the 
army.  In  the  quarter  century  of  peace  the  quarter¬ 
master  department  had  not  found  time  to  prepare  such 
a  necessary  guide  and  the  emergency  demanded  quick 
action.  The  work  started  off  under  the  same  difficul¬ 
ties  as  at  present  with  labels,  was  then  abandoned  and 
their  formulation  placed  in  the  hands  of  four  persons 
who  knew  food  manufacturing  or  preparation  process¬ 
es,  the  requirements  of  the  food  law,  and  inspection. 
The  result  was  a  uniform  set  of  specifications  and  qual¬ 
ity  assured  under  inspection  so  that  the  army  received 
a  better  average  quality  than  the  civilian  population. 
A  small  qualified  group  could  do  the  same  thing  for 
labeling. 
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BETTER  PROFITS 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods;  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


N  a  letter  retelling  his  experiences  on  a  recent  visit 
to  his  brokers,  an  Illinois  canner  says: 

“Last  week  I  visited  a  market  where  a  large  market 
operator  was  opening  a  branch  store.  I  left  my  representa¬ 
tive  and  attracted  by  the  advertising  of  the  opening  of  this 
second  store,  I  visited  it  and  became  acquainted  with  the 
buyer.  He  showed  me  around  his  storeroom  and  before  leav¬ 
ing  tendered  me  a  good  size  order.  I  have  looked  up  the 
rating  on  this  possible  customer  and  it  seems  to  warrant 
shipment  on  usual  open  terms.  Just  wait  until  I  see  my 
broker  the  next  time  and  I’ll  have  a  good  laugh  on  him. 
Especially  after  the  way  he  has  been  telling  me  he  could 
not  get  started  in  his  immediate  market  on  my  line.” 

Well,  our  correspondent  may  be  doing  the  right 
thing  if  he  makes  shipment,  but  before  this  is  done 
several  things  should  be  considered.  In  the  first  place, 
it  looks  as  if  he  has  lost  confidence  in  his  broker  or 
else  he  would  invite  his  comments  at  least,  on  the 
situation.  In  the  next  place  I  wonder  what  his  objec¬ 
tives  are  in  any  principal  market  in  which  he  wants 
to  do  a  profitable  business.  Is  he  after  immediate  sales 
in  order  to  move  warehouse  stocks  or  is  he  attempting 
to  build  a  substantial  business?  It  can  hardly  be  pos¬ 
sible  he  is  especially  anxious  to  move  goods  now  from 
his  warehouse  because  after  all  we  have  quite  a  few 
weeks  of  active  consumption  of  canned  foods  before 
new  pack  goods  are  available  and  prices  are  not  soften¬ 
ing  to  any  particular  degree.  He  is  probably  honestly 
of  the  opinion  he  has  found  an  outlet  for  his  line 
which  his  broker  failed  to  learn  about  or  else  he  is 
simply  willing  to  go  ahead  and  act  on  his  own  responsi¬ 
bility,  which,  indeed,  is  a  privilege  no  one  can  deny  him. 

If  a  canner  loses  faith  in  his  representative  the 
sensible  and  logical  thing  to  do  is  to  fire  him  promptly 
and  finally.  Nothing  can  be  gained  by  retaining  him 
on  the  list  of  active  brokers  and  not  depending  on  his 
judgment  in  connection  with  ones  sales  in  the  market 
covered  by  the  man  to  whom  you  should  look  for  busi¬ 
ness  first,  last  and  all  the  time. 

The  business  to  be  had  from  large  one-stop  markets 
is  something  to  be  desired  in  every  legitimate  way 
possible.  That  is,  unless  you  may  happen  to  want  to 
build  your  business  more  slowly  and  conservatively 
until  such  a  time  as  consumer  demand  in  any  market 
is  sufficient  to  enable  you  to  say  you  are  established  in 
the  section.  Giant  markets  well  established  over 
a  period  of  years,  and  featuring  a  line  of  well 


known,  advertised  goods  in  all  departments  and  on 
their  way  to  become  a  permanent  factor  in  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  foodstuffs  in  the  markets  where  located,  are 
potentially  splendid  points  of  distribution.  The  trouble 
we  often  have  in  determining  whether  or  not  we  ought 
to  sell  them  lies  in  our  ability  to  correctly  gauge  the 
probable  growth  of  the  distributor  in  question.  The 
local  broker  on  the  job  when  the  market  first  opened 
and  calling  on  the  buyer  for  it  regularly  is  in  the  best 
position  to  advise  us  in  the  matter.  We  can  not,  by 
any  stretch  of  the  imagination,  be  qualified  to  act  cor¬ 
rectly  when  deciding  whether  or  not  we  should  sell 
any  retailer  no  matter  how  large  the  prospective  order 
after  a  few  hours  conversation  with  him  alone.  Not 
unless  we  are  ready  to  take  all  the  responsibility  in 
the  transaction  and  also  willing  to  abide  by  all  the 
consequences. 

“Oh,  goodness,”  I  can  hear  someone  say,  “the  busi¬ 
ness  seems  to  be  there,  the  broker  was  probably  asleep 
on  the  job  or  else  was  pushing  in  a  pack  of  some  com¬ 
petitive  canner.  I’d  sell  the  large  market  and  if  the 
broker  did  not  like  it  he  could  be  quickly  told  what  he 
could  do.”  The  matter  is  not  as  simple  as  all  that  and 
not  as  easily  decided. 

It  seems  as  if  in  1935  particularly  and  in  any  year 
for  that  matter  we  can  most  profitably  build  business 
if  we  look  for  steady  growth  in  any  market  in  which 
we  may  logically  sell  goods.  Past  sales  by  canners 
to  newly  opened  giant  markets  have  not  always  resulted 
in  continued  profitable  relations.  For  the  purpose  of 
further  discussion  of  this  case  we  will  assume  the 
canner  is  satisfied  to  go  ahead  without  the  knowledge 
of  his  broker  and  close  the  deal  if  after  what  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  situation  he  can  make  it  seems  to  him 
the  future  sales  of  his  line  in  the  market  as  a  whole 
will  not  be  hindered  by  such  action  on  his  part. 

What  is  the  first  thing  the  canner  making  such  a 
decision  must  look  out  for  after  the  financial  standing 
of  the  prospective  customer  is  learned?  He  should 
consider  other  factors  in  the  market  and  learn  whether 
or  not,  possibly  more  important  distributors  will  later 
consider  his  line  if  the  market  throws  it  out  for  some 
reason  or  other.  In  other  words,  huge  retail  estab¬ 
lishments  in  the  food  trade  hurt  the  business  of  estab¬ 
lished  chains  and  independent  grocers  as  well.  In 
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many  cities  leading  factors  will  not  sell  such  retailers 
and  their  operations  are  seriously  hampered  if  not 
eventually  restricted  to  a  point  where  profitable  con¬ 
tinuance  is  not  possible.  The  attitude  of  important 
factory  outlets  toward  any  distributor  is  a  prime  factor 
in  their  success  or  failure.  The  broker  censured  by 
our  friend  in  Illinois  for  not  knowing  about  a  probable 
source  of  volume  sales  may  have  been  well  informed 
and  unwilling  to  jeopardize  future  sales  by  selling  the 
outlet. 

If,  after  adequate  investigation  of  all  factors  to  be 
considered,  it  seems  likely  the  large  market  will  con¬ 
tinue  in  business  for  some  time  and  if  in  addition, 
one  can  learn  there  will  be  no  prejudice  against  any 
principal  selling  such  a  customer,  the  canner  will  be 
justified  in  making  the  shipment.  After  this  has  been 
done,  unless  the  goods  have  been  sacrificed  by  the 
canner  or  sold  at  so  low  a  margin  nothing  is  left  for 
sales  development  work,  the  canner  ought  to  go  a  step 
or  two  further  and  really  commence  creating  consumer 
demand  among  the  housewives  who  look  to  the  dis¬ 
tributor  regularly  for  their  week-end  supplies. 

Flour  mills,  cheese  factories,  candy  manufacturers, 
bottlers  of  food-drinks  all  work  at  once  toward  selling 
the  housewife  after  they  have  sold  an  important  retail 
outlet.  Their  advertising  material  is  supplied  in 
goodly  quantity,  demonstrators  are  employed  to  cut 
and  sample  goods  until  demand  is  noted  and  repeat 
business  established  or  created  to  a  reasonable  extent 
at  least.  I  have  often  been  told  by  canners  that  the 
margin  of  profit  on  their  goods  will  not  permit  such 
action  on  their  part,  but  I  see  sales  of  commodities 
supported  by  advertising  and  merchandising  efforts 
such  as  I  have  mentioned  increase  and  the  sales  of 
canned  foods  decline  so  it  must  be  there  is  some  sup¬ 
port  at  least  for  this  theory  of  necessary  advertising 
suport  being  essential.  After  your  shipment  has 
arrived,  arrange  for  a  demonstration  of  your  products 
over  as  many  week-ends  as  possible.  In  addition,  plan 
on  having  your  customer  feature  your  line  or  products 
in  as  many  week-end  advertisements  as  you  can.  Look 
out  when  doing  this,  however,  and  be  sure  that  your 
allowance  for  advertising  does  not  degenerate  into  a 
mere  price  concession.  Your  canners  code  will  protect 
you  on  this  score  if  you  follow  it  and  you  should.  I 
am  in  hopes  your  asking  price  for  your  goods  has  been 
sufficient  to  allow  for  this  advertising  if  you  are  unable 
to  persuade  your  new  customer  that  he  should  get 
promptly  and  effectively  behind  the  items  you  sell  at 
his  own  expense  and  stay  behind  them  until  consumers 
commence  to  look  first  to  him  for  your  goods  in  pref¬ 
erence  to  others. 

If  selling  a  giant  market  will  not  prevent  or  hinder 
your  selling  other  leading  factors  in  the  territory,  if 
you  are  prepared  to  support  your  line  with  advertising 
and  merchandising  support  just  such  as  you  would  give 
other  types  of  distributors,  you  will  be  glad  you  sold 
the  order,  but  sales  to  such  food  dealers  can  not  be 
left  unsupported  as  suggested  and  be  expected  to  prove 
more  fortunate  than  others  to  older  types  of  dealers. 


'GRAMS  of  INTEREST 

ROY  GNECCO  has  moved  his  tomato  cannery  from 
Mokelumne  Hill,  California  to  lone,  California. 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  INCORPORATED,  re¬ 
minds  you  that  if  you  are  contemplating  any  struc¬ 
tural  changes,  alterations,  or  additions  to  your  build¬ 
ings,  or  the  installation  of  new  equipment,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  they  can  save  you  money  by  giving  these 
matters  consideration  before  work  is  actually  started. 
Such  changes  usually  have  a  bearing  on  the  insurance 
rates  and  very  often  they  are  able  to  suggest  ways  and 
means  by  which  they  can  be  made  without  any  increase 
in  the  future  cost  of  the  fire  insurance. 

DR.  CARL  L.  ALSBERG,  Director  of  the  Stanford 
University  Food  Research  Institute,  sailed  from  San 
Francisco  during  the  week  for  Tokyo,  Japan,  to  at¬ 
tend  air  international  research  conference  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Pacific  Relations.  While  away  he  will  study 
the  food  situation  in  Japan. 

ALLEN  CUTLER,  INC.,  will  build  a  new  cannery 
at  Mountain  View,  California,  at  a  cost  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $150,000. 

THE  FAMILY  KITCHEN,  INC.,  780  Folsom  Street, 
San  Francisco,  California,  has  added  pork  and  beans 
to  its  list  of  canned  products. 

THE  CANNERY  AT  BLOOMSBURG,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  which  last  year  was  operated  under  the  Hills- 
boro-Queen  Anne  Packing  Corporation,  is  to  be  oper¬ 
ated  this  coming  season  by  Clarence  B.  Gray,  sole 
owner,  as  the  Bloomsburg  Packing  Company,  packing 
“Sun  Rajah”  and  “Shawnee”  brands  of  tomatoes, 
Alaska  and  sweet  peas,  corn,  and  whole  grain  Golden 
Bantam  corn. 

THE  BUTLER  CANNERY,  Newburg,  Oregon,  has 
arranged  to  double  its  tomato  pack  this  year.  The 
plant  operates  on  a  comparatively  small  scale. 

SANTA  CLARA  PEAR  PACKERS  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION,  Santa  Clara,  California,  is  building  a  new  pack¬ 
ing  plant. 

THE  ACREAGE  devoted  to  loganberries  for  can¬ 
ning  purposes  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  has  been  cut 
drastically  in  recent  years.  Most  of  the  demand  for 
the  canned  product  is  limited  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

P.  M.  CHILDERS,  M.  F.  Preston  and  Mosel  Preston 
have  formed  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Canning  Company 
at  Bartow,  Florida,  for  the  packing  of  citrus  fruits. 

CLIFFORD  S.  HEINZ,  vice-president  of  the  H.  J. 
Heinz  Company,  passed  away  at  Palm  Springs,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  March  19th,  at  the  age  of  52  years. 

NEW  MACHINERY  has  been  installed  by  the  Sow- 
ega  Products  Corporation,  Voldosta,  Georgia,  increas¬ 
ing  the  capacity  of  the  cannery  25  per  cent. 

MARCO  RANCADORE,  president  of  the  San  Jose 
Canning  Company,  San  Jose,  California,  passed  away 
in  that  city  March  20th,  at  the  age  of  88  years.  He 
had  been  in  business  there  for  35  years. 

L.  W.  FRANKS  is  building  a  cannery  at  Defiance, 
Ohio,  to  be  operated  under  his  own  name. 
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INTENDED  ACREAGE  FOR  GREEN  PEAS  IN  1935 
WITH  COMPARISONS 

By  The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 

Reports  from  183  representative  firms  who  con¬ 
tracted  or  grew  80  per  cent  of  the  total  acreage 
of  green  peas  for  canning  in  1934,  indicate  that 
these  firms  intend  to  contract  or  plant  for  the  1935 
season  an  increase  of  nearly  14  per  cent  over  the 
acreage  planted  in  1934.  Should  the  canners  carry  out 
their  intentions  in  line  with  present  indications,  the 
planted  acreage  in  1935  would  total  319,360  acres  or 
the  largest  planted  acreage  of  record.  Planted  acreage 
was  281,140  acres  in  1934,  228,300  acres  in  1933,  207,- 
750  in  1932,  258,930  in  1931,  and  277,730  acres  in  1930. 

Planted  acreage  abandoned  by  reason  of  unfavorable 
weather  and  growing  conditions  during  the  last  five 
years  was  as  follows:  1930,  4.0  per  cent;  1931,  13.7 
per  cent;  1932,  9.6  per  cent;  1933,  4.8  per  cent,  and 
1934,  11.0  per  cent. 

INTENDED 

PLANTED  ACREAGE _ IN  1935 

Indi- 

As  %  of  cated 


STATE 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1934 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Pet. 

Acres 

Maine  . 

1,520 

1,340 

1,530 

1,850  ) 

New  York  . 

33,000 

26,000 

28,700 

33,700  ) 

!■  96.9 

37,350 

Pennsylvania  ... 

1,950 

1,800 

2,000 

3,000  j 

Ohio  . 

6,000 

3,800 

4,200 

4,800  I 

Indiana  . 

6,000 

5,400 

5,200 

6,500 

Illinois  . 

16,000 

15,700 

17,500 

19,000 

>  107.2 

195,200 

Michigan  . 

13,800 

12,600 

12,000 

12,800 

Wisconsin  . 

124,000 

88,000 

98,000 

118,000 

Minnesota  . 

17,200 

15,000 

17,960 

21,000  ^ 

Delaware  . 

2,620 

1,800 

2,250 

2,800  1 

1  120.2 

19,600 

Maryland  . 

14,400 

11,550 

11,300 

13,500  1 

Montana  . 

..  2,700 

2,930 

2,750 

2,140  1 

1 

Colorado  . 

..  3,830 

3,220 

2,400 

3,550  ' 

>  153.1 

47,600 

Utah  . 

..  7,400 

6,600 

9,300 

11,000  I 

Washington  .... 

..  2,300 

2,600 

3,200 

14,400  ' 

\ 

Other  States*... 

..  6,210 

9,410 

10,010 

13,100 

149.7 

19,610 

U.  S.  Total.... 

..  258,930 

207,750 

228,300 

281,140 

113.6 

319,360 

*  “Other  States”  include  California,  Idaho,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  New 
Jersey,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Virginia,  and  Wyoming. 


Drought  and  other  unfavorable  growing  conditions 
have  made  severe  inroads  on  the  crop  during  the  past 
four  years,  with  the  result  that  average  yields  were 
the  lowest  on  record  during  this  period.  Average 
yields  per  acre  obtained  on  the  harvested  acreage  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  five  years  were:  1930,  1,833  pounds;  1931, 
1,320  pounds;  1932,  1,245  pounds;  1933,  1,260  pounds; 
and  1934,  1,316  pounds.  If  the  1935  growing  season 
develops  adverse  conditions  similar  to  those  of  the 
past  four  years,  the  total  production  resulting  from 
a  planting  of  319,360  acres  (applying  an  average  acre¬ 
age  abandonment  of  8.6  per  cent)  would  be  approxi¬ 
mately  187,000  tons  of  shelled  peas.  Should  favorable 
growing  conditions  prevail  similar  to  the  1929  and 
1930  seasons  and  the  acreage  abandonment  hold  to  the 
low  reports  to  those  years,  a  total  of  275,000  tons  would 
be  produced.  Interpreting  the  results  on  the  basis  of 
past  relationships  indicates  that  187,000  tons  would 
pack  17,200,000  cases  of  (24)  No.  2  cans,  while  a  pro¬ 


duction  of  275,000  tons  would  pack  approximately 
25,200,000  cases. 

The  acreage  finally  planted  for  1935  may  be  greater 
or  less  than  present  indications,  depending  upon 
further  adjustments  which  canners  may  make  in  their 
plans  between  now  and  planting  time.  The  table  ex¬ 
presses,  by  geographical  regions,  the  acreage  inten¬ 
tions  as  reported  by  representative  canners. 

FLAT  CODE  ASSESSMENTS  FOR  ALL 

HE  National  Industrial  Recovery  Board  March  18. 
1935,  announced  that  in  the  future  no  bases  of 
code  contribution  will  be  approved  which  provide 
for  certain  fixed  minimum  or  maximum  contribution, 
flat  assessments  of  uniform  amounts  for  all  members 
of  an  industry,  or  sliding  scale  contributions  providing 
variations  by  brackets. 

Exceptions  to  this  rule,  the  Board  announced,  will 
be  made  only  on  the  showing  of  unusual  circumstances 
justifying  the  exception  and  involving  the  practical 
impossibility  of  establishing  a  more  equitable  basis. 

This  ruling  will  not  affect  budgets  and  basis  of  con¬ 
tribution  already  approved ;  they  will  remain  in  effect 
until  the  end  of  the  budgetary  period. 

The  intention  of  the  ruling,  it  was  explained,  is  to 
provide  a  spread  of  code  administration  expenses  as 
nearly  parallel  with  the  spread  of  the  industry’s  busi¬ 
ness  as  possible.  Except  in  isolated  cases  fixed  mini¬ 
mum  and  maximum  contributions,  flat  rates  per  estab¬ 
lishment  and  sliding  scales  have  been  to  some  extent 
inequitable  in  operation.  The  substitution  of  a  uniform 
sales  percentage  or  per  employee  rate,  for  example,  will 
result,  it  is  believed,  in  eliminating  such  inequities  and 
will  in  most  cases  be  less  burdensome  on  the  smaller 
establishments. 

The  language  of  the  Board’s  ruling  follows : 

“Hereafter  budgets  and  basis  of  contribution  will 
not  be  approved  which  provide  for : 

“1.  Fixed  minimum  contributions  establishing  a 
minimum  amount  which  each  member  shall  pay  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  application  of  the  basis  of  contribution 
to  him; 

“2.  Fixed  maximum  contributions  establishing  a 
maximum  amount  greater  than  which  no  member  shall 
pay  regardless  of  the  application  of  the  basis  of  con¬ 
tribution  to  him ; 

“3.  Flat  contributions  which  are  uniform  in 
amount  for  all  members  of  an  industry  or  trade ; 

“4.  Sliding  scale  contributions  which  provide  for 
increased  or  decreased  payments  in  accordance  with 
specified  brackets  of  the  basis  of  contribution. 

“Exceptions  to  this  ruling  will  be  made  only  on  the 
showing  of  unusual  circumstances  justifying  the  ex¬ 
ception  and  involving  the  practical  impossibility  of 
establishing  a  more  equitable  basis. 

“Budgets  already  approved  containing  provisions  as 
above  described  will  remain  in  effect  until  the  end  of 
the  budgetary  period.” 
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With  Canned  Foods  Distributors 

The  Distributors^  Viewpoint 

SEEK  TO  HOBBLE  CHAINS  “Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 


PERMANENT  legislation  to  restrict  the  chains  in  their  buy¬ 
ing  operations  to  a  basis  on  a  competitive  par  with  whole¬ 
sale  grocers,  will  be  sought  by  United  States  Wholesale  Gro¬ 
cers’  Association,  J.  H.  McLaurin,  president,  announces. 

“As  you  are  doubtless  aware,”  says  Mr.  McLaurin,  “the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  has  now  submitted  to  the  United  States 
Senate  its  final  report  on  the  chain  store  investigation.  This 
investigation  was  in  response  to  Senate  Resolution  224  of  the 
70th  Congress. 

“The  Commission’s  report  is  interesting,  comprehensive,  and 
illuminating.  It  is  truly  an  instructive  and  stimulating  docu¬ 
ment,  containing  information  and  statistics  that  should  grip 
the  thought  and  attention  of  all  serious-minded  food  distribu¬ 
tors,  both  wholesale  and  retail.  No  wholesale  grocer  can  read 
that  report  and  be  unmoved  by  its  suggestiveness  as  to  the 
future  of  independent  food  distribution,  if  present  conditions 
in  the  trade  continue. 

“The  Commission’s  report  criticizes  and  condemns  special  dis¬ 
counts  and  allowances  made  to  certain  large  chain  buyers  by 
manufacturers,  sometimes  ‘masquerading’  as  brokerage,  and 
recommends  to  the  Senate  amendments  to  the  Clayton  Act  and 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  that  will  enable  the  Commission 
to  control  and  deal  with  such  evils  as  unfair  trade  practices. 

“You  are  advised  that  our  general  counsel  is  now  engaged 
in  the  preparation  of  a  bill  to  be  submitted  to  Congress  calling 
for  such  amendments. 

“It  is  true  that  wholesale  grocers  may  be  20  years  behind 
in  dealing  with  this  situation,  but  it  behooves  us  to  be  con¬ 
cerned  at  this  moment  with  present  conditions  and  the  present 
advantage  to  ourselves,  and  not  concern  ourselves  with  what 
might  or  should  have  been. 

“A  wholesale  grocer  as  an  independent  channel  of  food  dis¬ 
tribution  is  entitled  to  own  the  manufacturer’s  merchandise  at 
a  figure  that  is  not  one  whit  more  than  that  by  which  it  is 
owned  by  other  agencies  in  food  distribution,  and  it  is  the  func¬ 
tion  of  this  organization,  representing  the  food  distributor,  to 
insist  upon  our  rights  being  recognized. 

“We  recognized  our  duty  at  a  time  when  the  meat  packers 
had  undertaken  to  monopolize  food  distribution  in  the  United 
States,  and  we  take  a  like  position  with  reference  to  that  dis¬ 
crimination  against  the  independent  distributor  that  is  prac¬ 
ticed  today  by  many  manufacturers  with  whom  we  are  dealing. 

“We  now  place  this  matter  before  you  because  it  is  a  subject 
of  vital  importance  to  the  continuance  of  your  business  life.  We 
must  place  our  hand  to  the  plow  and  there  will  be  no  turning 
back.  If  you  value  the  future  of  your  business  and  are  ready 
to  resist  these  insidious  influences  that  threaten  the  extermina¬ 
tion  of  independent  food  distribution  in  the  United  States,  you 
will  follow  with  your  organization  in  this  advance  movement. 
This  is  no  time  for  evasion  or  pussy-footing  and  so  far  as  this 
office  is  concerned  you  may  rest  assured  that  there  will  be 
none.” 

The  proposed  new  legislation,  the  Association  reports,  will 
form  one  of  the  principal  topics  of  discussion  at  its  annual  con¬ 
vention,  to  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Peabody,  Memphis,  May  21, 
22  and  23. 

SPECIAL  REBATES — Another  measure  aimed  at  the  chains 
is  H.  R.  6246,  introduced  by  Representative  Compton  White 
of  Idaho,  designed  to  prohibit  manufacturers  from  granting 
special  rebates  or  discounts  to  chain  or  branch  store  organiza¬ 
tions  competing  with  independent  retailers.  This  measure  pro¬ 
vides  : 


the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  it 
shall  be  unlawful  for  any  manufacturer,  directly  or  indirectly, 
by  any  special  price,  rebate,  discount,  or  other  device,  to  charge, 
demand,  collect,  or  receive  from  any  chain  store  or  mail-order 
organization  or  any  similar  or  other  retail  sales  organization, 
or  any  unit  or  branch  thereof,  which  competes  with  independent 
or  individual  retail  establishments,  a  lesser  price  for  goods, 
wares,  or  merchandise  than  it  charges,  demands,  collects,  or 
receives  from  any  other  individual,  partnership,  association,  or 
corporation  for  like  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise.  Any  indi¬ 
vidual,  partnership,  association,  or  corporation  violating  this 
act  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $500  nor  more 
than  $2,000  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  six  months 
nor  more  than  two  years,  or  both.” 

SALES  BETWEEN  JOBBERS 

ttQ  OME  confusion  has  arisen  in  the  trade  incident  to  news 

^  accounts  of  the  recent  stay  for  sixty  days  of  the  amended 
loss  limitation  provision  of  the  wholesale  grocers’  code,  which 
forbids  wholesale  grocers  selling  to  each  other  below  cost,  but 
which  does  not  require  that  such  sales  bear  the  2  per  cent  labor 
markup,”  R.  H.  Rowe,  executive  vice  president  of  USWGA, 
advises.  “This  amended  provision  of  the  code  is  found  in  the 
first  paragraph  of  Section  12,  Article  VII,  of  the  wholesale 
grocers’  code  as  amended  on  November  23,  1934.  There  have 
been  successive  stays  of  the  operation  of  the  amended  clause 
since  that  time.  The  latest  stay  was  approved  March  8  and 
is  for  60  days,  extending,  therefore,  to  May  8. 

“By  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  amended  clause  has  been  sus¬ 
pended  by  these  stays,  the  original  clause  as  contained  in  the 
first  paragraph  of  Section  12  of  Article  VII  of  the  original 
wholesale  grocers’  code  has  been  in  effect  since  November  23, 
1934,  and  will  be  in  effect  until  May  8,  unless  a  further  stay  is 
ordered.  The  original  clause  which  is  now  effective,  pending 
the  removal  of  the  stay  of  the  amended  clause,  exempts  sales 
between  wholesale  grocers  from  any  loss  limitation  whether  be¬ 
low  cost  or  not. 

“The  reason  for  the  series  of  stays  that  have  been  placed 
upon  the  amended  clause  is  that  the  code  authority  has  been 
undertaking  to  phrase  an  additional  amendment  to  the  whole¬ 
sale  grocers’  code  which  would  provide  for  sales  below  cost 
between  wholesale  grocers  of  bona  fide  surplus  stocks.  The  de¬ 
lay  has  been  occasioned  by  reason  of  the  difficulty  that  the  code 
authority  encountered  in  drafting  an  amendment  that  would 
permit  sales  of  bona  fide  surplus  stocks  while  at  the  same  time 
safeguarding  such  permission  so  that  the  right  and  opportunity 
of  disposing  of  bona  fide  surplus  stocks  would  not  be  made  a 
loophole  for  evasion  of  the  general  list  limitation  provision  of 
the  code. 

“The  phrasing  of  the  proposed  amendment  permitting  sales 
below  cost  of  bona  fide  surplus  stocks  which  has  recently  been 
approved  by  the  national  code  authority  follows: 

“  ‘Merchandise  which  is  in  fact  a  bona-fide  surplus  stock  on 
hand,  meaning:  balance  or  excess  of  stock  on  hand  purchased 
more  than  sixty  days  prior  to  date  of  sale  under  this  exemption 
to  meet  normal  anticipated  requirements,  when  offered  for  sale 
and/or  sold  to  any  bona-fide  manufacturer,  canner,  producer, 
or  other  first  hand  seller,  providing  the  same  was  purchased  at 
a  fixed  price  not  guaranteed  against  decline,  and  is  made  equally 
available  to  all  bona-fide  wholesale  grocers  within  the  seller’s 
district  code  authority  area  and  providing  further  that  prior  to 
or  on  date  of  sale  the  seller  reports  such  sale  to  the  governing 
district  code  authority  or  authorities  at  point  of  sale  and  at 
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Doint  of  delivery,  which  notice  shall  state  (a)  description  of 
merchandise  sold  or  to  be  sold;  (b)  quantity  sold  or  to  be  sold 
and  date  of  purchase;  (c)  price  at  which  sold  or  to  be  sold, 
and  (d)  reason  for  such  sale.” 

“When,  and  if,  the  foregoing  amendment  is  approved,  the 
amended  loss  limitation  clause  applying  to  sales  between  whole¬ 
sale  grocers,  now  under  stay,  will  be  made  operative,” 

CANNERS  EXTENSIVE  PLANS  WORRY  BUYERS 

IDESPREAD  reports  indicating  the  construction  of  new 
fruit  and  vegetable  canneries,  expansion  of  productive  ca¬ 
pacity  of  existing  plants,  and  reconditioning  of  canneries  long 
idle  to  pack  during  the  1935  canning  season  are  causing  con¬ 
siderable  uneasiness  among  wholesale  grocers  and  other  canned 
foods  distributors. 

These  developments,  coupled  with  a  warning  a  few  months 
back  from  a  Government  agent  that  the  canning  industry  might 
set  itself  back  a  few  rungs  on  the  recovery  ladder  through  over¬ 
production  in  1935,  are  by  no  means  reassuring  to  distributors 
confronted  with  the  necessity  of  covering  at  least  part  of  their 
1936  requirements  on  futures  contracts. 

While  the  natural  inclination  of  distributors  under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  would  be  to  hold  off  the  market  until  well  into  the 
growing  season,  the  experiences  of  the  drouth-harrassed  1934 
canning  season  are  still  too  fresh  in  mind  to  permit  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  adoption  of  such  a  policy,  and  canned  foods  buyers  are  cross¬ 
ing  their  fingers,  hoping  for  the  best,  and  going  ahead  with  se¬ 
curing  coverage  for  at  least  a  part  of  their  requirements  during 
the  coming  season. 

Some  indications  from  responsible  leaders  in  the  canning  in¬ 
dustry  that  efforts  would  be  made  to  “put  on  the  brakes”  to 
avoid  overproduction  during  the  1935  packing  season  would  be 
most  reassuring  at  this  time,  however. 

TENTATIVE  AMENDED  EVAPORATED  MILK 
AGREEMENT 

A  N  amended  marketing  agreement  for  the  evapo- 

/A  rated  milk  industry  has  been  tentatively 
/  \  approved  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Henry  A. 

Wallace  for  submission  to  the  members  of  the  industry, 
it  was  announced  March  20, 1935.  The  amended  agree¬ 
ment  was  drafted  after  discussion  at  a  public  hearing 
and  careful  study  of  the  developments  under  the  agree¬ 
ment,  which  originally  became  effective  on  September 
9,  1933.  When  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  manu¬ 
facturers  the  agreement  will  be  returned  to  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Administration  for  final  approval 
and  effective  date. 

As  submitted  to  the  industry  for  signature,  the  ten¬ 
tative  agreement  provides  somewhat  increased  prices 
to  producers  in  certain  areas  by  means  of  the  formula ; 
open  selling  prices  on  case  goods  to  be  filed  with  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  managing  agent  of 
the  industry;  and  selection  of  the  industry  committee 
on  a  volume  basis. 

Additional  provision  is  made  for  check-testing  and 
weighing  of  milk  by  representatives  of  producers  who 
desire  to  institute  this  service  at  the  evaporation  plants 
where  milk  is  delivered. 

The  principal  change  in  the  agreement  is  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  maximum  and  minimum  resale  price  lists 
and  the  substitution  of  the  open  price  system.  The 
agreement  provides  for  a  license  if  desired  by  the 
industry. 

Copies  of  the  tentative  agreement  are  on  file  in  the 
office  of  the  Chief  Hearing  Clerk,  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Administration,  Washington,  D.  C. 


REVISED  ORDER  FOR  ENTRY  OF  SUGAR  FOR  RE¬ 
EXPORT  AIDS  CANNING  INDUSTRY 

EVISION  clarifying  the  procedure  that  governs 
the  entry  of  sugar  into  continental  United  States 
for  re-export  or  for  re-delivery  into  customs 
custody  were  approved  March  16  by  R.  G.  Tugwell, 
Acting  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
justment  Administration  announced.  The  procedure 
in  the  revised  form  is  known  as  Gjeneral  Sugar  Order 
No.  1,  Revision  1.  The  order  is  of  interest  chiefly  to 
refiners  who  export  sugar  in  refined  form,  and  to  the 
canning  industry,  especially  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  for 
which  industry  the  original  order  was  found  to  be 
unsuited. 

Under  the  revision  the  following  classes  of  sugar 
may  enter  continental  United  States  under  bond  with¬ 
out  being  charged  to  the  quotas  for  the  respective  areas 
established  under  the  Jones-Costigan  Act: 

(a)  Sugar  brought  into  continental  United  States 
for  the  purpose  of  being  processed  and  exported  or 
shipped  as  sugar,  and  not  to  be  used  for  domestic  con¬ 
sumption  in  continental  United  States. 

(b)  Sugar  released  from  United  States  Customs 
custody  and  control  for  the  sole  purpose  of  being  proc¬ 
essed  and  returned  thereto ;  and 

(c)  Sugar  imported  into  continental  United  States 
to  be  manufactured  into  articles  to  be  exported  or 
shipped  from  continental  United  States  with  benefit 
of  drawback,  or  to  be  designated  as  the  basis  of  a 
claim  for  drawback. 

The  revision  provides  for  greater  flexibility  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  amount  of  the  bond  required  for  entry  of 
these  classes  of  sugars,  and  the  time  limit  of  such 
bonds,  and  otherwise  clarifies  the  original  order. 

TRADE  MARKS 


Following  are  trade-mark  applications  for  canned  foods  and 
and  dried  fruits  and  vegetables  pending  in  the_U.  S.  Patent  Office, 
which  have  been  passed  for  publication  and  are  in  line  for  early  reg¬ 
istration,  unless  opposition  is  filed  promptly. 

For  further  information  address  Mason,  Fenwick  &  Lawrence,  Patent 
and  Trade-Mark  Lawyers,  600  F  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D'.  C. 

As  an  additional  service  to  its  readers.  The  Canning  Trade  offers  an 
advanced  search  free  of  charge  on  any  mark  they  may  contemplate 
adopting  or  registering. 


SLATH  and  red,  white  and  blue  design,  for  meats.  Use 
claimed  since  February  27,  1934,  by  Sidney  Leigold,  Brooklyn, 
New  York. 

PATRICIA  HANRAHAN  TOMATO  ZEST,  for  tomato  juice 
cocktail.  Use  claimed  since  July  4,  1919,  by  Patricia  Hanrahan, 
New  York  City. 

TRULIRITE  for  canned  grapefruit  and  grapefruit  juice. 
Use  claimed  since  July  14,  1934,  by  Gulf  Canners,  Tampa, 
Florida. 

PLYMOUTH  MAID,  and  picture  of  pilgrim  girl  for  canned 
vegetables.  Use  claimed  since  June  12,  1934,  by  Pilgrim  Packing 
Co.,  Inc.,  Plymouth,  Wisconsin. 

MAZZINI  for  canned  beans.  Use  claimed  since  January  28, 
1933,  by  Joseph  Di  Santo,  doing  business  as  Di  Santo  &  Co., 
Duluth,  Minn. 

POKER  for  sardines  in  olive  oil.  Use  claimed  since  1922  by 
Empreza  Industrial  De  Conservas  Poker,  Limitada,  Lisbon, 
Portugal. 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  uvlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  t^l  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale  —  Machinery 

FOR  SALE— 175  gallon  steam  jacketed  copper  kettles, 
$150.00  each,  while  they  last.  We  are  dealers  in  can¬ 
ning  machinery. 

Ashley  Mixon  Co.,  “Heart  of  the  Ozarks” 

Springfield.  Mo. _ 

FOR  SALE —  Canning  Equipment  for  factory,  farm 
and  home. 

Baker  Brothers,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 

FOR  SALE— 1  Scott  Colossus  Rotary  Interchangeable 
Pea  Grader,  6  sections,  with  2  extra  sections.  In 
good  condition. 

Lincoln  Canning  Co. ,  Merrill,  Wis. 

FOR  SALE — Three  Berlin-Chapman  1000  can  continu¬ 
ous  agitating  Cookers,  and  200  can  coolers  for  No.  2 
cans.  Will  cook  and  cool  80  cans  tomatoes  per 
minute.  Labeling  machine  can  be  attached  to  cooler 
making  cooking,  cooling,  and  labeling  one  continu¬ 
ous  operation.  Machines  in  good  condition.  No 
longer  packing  tomatoes.  Will  sell  cheap. 

Address  Box  B-2027  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— 1  Kenyon  Cob  Crusher. 

1  Reeves  Variable  Speed  Transmission  fortwo  viners. 

1  International  Dial  Time  Clock  Full  Automatic  with 
150  numbers. 

1  Sprague  Shaker  Washer. 

1  Sprague  Rotary  Washer  with  Spiral  for  peas  or 
whole  grain  corn. 

1  M  &  S  Cooker  Filler  for  No.  2  and  2J  cans;  no  can 
no  fill  attachment;  attachments  for  No  1  cans 
obtainable. 

1  G.  E.  Motor,  20  H.  P.,  60  cycle.  220  volts,  1750 
R.P.M.,  A.C. 

1  G.  E.  Motor,  15  H.  H.,  60  cycle,  220  volts,  1750 
R.P.M.,  A.  C. 

1  G.  E.  Motor,  15  H.  P.,  60  cycle,  220  volts,  750 
R.P.M.,  A.C. 

1  Model  B.  Curtis  Air  Compressor;  new. 

1  Holmes  Variable  Speed  Transmission. 

1  Safe. 

4  2h  in.  copper  spiral  coils  for  pulp  or  catsup. 

1  Beet  Peeler. 

Address  Box  A-2029  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE—  As  a  whole,  or  in  parts,  the  machinery 
and  equipment  of  The  Pendergast  Cannery  at  this 
place.  2  Upright  Boilers.  Engine,  3  Cookers,  13 
Process  Crates,  2  Scalding  Baskets,  3  Floor  Trucks, 
Hoist,  Townsend  Bean  Cutter,  Pulleys,  Line  Shaft, 
Belt,  Packing  Tables,  etc.  If  interested  come  look 
them  over,  or  write  for  price  list. 

The  Farmers  &  Merchants  National  Bank, 
Stanley,  Va, 


Wanted  —  Machinery 

WANTED— One  Chisholm-Ryder  Pre-grader  to  take 
out  No.  1  and  No.  2  sieve  only. 

John  H.  Dulany  &  Son,  Fruitland,  Md. 

WANTED — Several  4  tier.  No.  2  can  Crates  for  40x72 
Retorts;  One  Whole  Grain  Corn  Washer;  Several 
Tomato  Planters. 

Address  Box  A-2023  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— 4  Medium  Chisholm-Ryder  Bean  Snippers 
complete  with  picking  tables; 

2  40  X  72  Closed  Robins  or  Sprague  Retorts. 

1  Olney  Pea  Washer. 

1  Ayars  or  Sprague  Syruper. 

1  6  oz  to  No  3  Knapp  Labeler. 

20  Retort  Baskets  with  covers. 

Necessary  to  give  best  price,  age  and  serial  number. 
Address  Box  A-2020  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — No.  10  Exhauster  and  No.  10  Cooker,  either 
Wonder  or  Anderson-Barngrover.  Must  be  in  good 
condition. 

Harrison  &  Jarboe,  Sherwood,  Md. 

WANTED— Machinery  for  Bean  and  Corn  line.  Must 
be  in  good  condition  and  late  models. 

C.  L.  Gooch  &  Son,  Eubank,  Ky. 

WANTED— Ayars  Filling  Machine  for  peas  No.  1  tins. 
Also  Filling  Machine  for  cream  style  corn  No.  1  tins. 
Address  Box  A-2032  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

For  Sale  —  Factories 

FOR  SALE— Cannery  located  in  Central  Delaware. 
Suitable  for  canning  of  Tomatoes,  Tomato  Pulp  and 
Apple  Butter. 

The  Industrial  Lease  Dept.,  The  Great  A.  &  P. 
Tea  Co., 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City 

FOR  SALE  OR  RENT— One  line  corn  plant  located  at 
Mt  Pleasant,  Del.,  250  h.p.  boiler  capacity.  Electric 
power  available.  Private  siding,  Pennsylvania  R.  R. 
Also  on  State  highway.  Large  acreage  available. 
For  particulars  write 

W.  P.  Strasbaugh,  Aberdeen,  Md. 

FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE— Ideal  small  cannery  in  heart 
of  Florida’s  fruit  and  vegetable  section.  Light  and 
water  system,  land  and  modern  dwelling  included. 
Operating  continuously  past  fifteen  years. 

Le-Ko  Products  Co  ,  Havana,  Fla. 

FOR  SALE— Cannery  located  at  Harrington,  Delaware. 
Private  siding,  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Suitable  for  can¬ 
ning  of  tomatoes,  peas  or  beans. 

E.  C.  Reese,  Harrington,  Del, 
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For  Sale  —  Seed 

FOR  SALE— 2,000  lbs.  Narrow  Grain  Sugar  Corn  Seed, 

30/perlb.  Also  1,000  lbs.  Early  Evergreen,  26/’  per  lb. 

Harding  Canning  Co.,  South  Lebanon,  Ohio 

FOR  SALE— 1934  grown  Round  Pod  Wax  and  String¬ 
less  Green  Refugee  Bean  Seed. 

Address  Box  A-2031  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

For  Sale  —  Plants 

FOR  SALE — Tomato  Plants.  Grown  for  canners.  One 
hundred  acres  in  Kentucky,  also  Mississppi.  Ready 
after  April  25th  until  July  1st.  10  years  experience. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Frank  H.  Patterson,  Hawesville,  Ky. 

Help  Wanted 

WANTED— To  represent  reliable  packer  of  fruits, 
vegetables,  meats  and  fishfor  wholesale  trade  and 
chain  group.  Sales  in  Chicago,  Illinois  territory  on  a 
commission  basis.  This  applies  to  houses  not  repre¬ 
sented  in  Chicago. 

Address  Box  A-2030  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— Manager-Superintendent  for  one  line  corn  plant,  also 
tomato  products,  with  installing  experience.  If  satisfactory, 
with  good  reference,  you  could  invest  some  capital.  Give  ex¬ 
perience  and  proposition. 

Address  Box  B-2024  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Warehouse  Foreman  to  have  charge  of  handling  goods 
in  and  shipping  out.  Must  be  experienced  man,  capable  of  get¬ 
ting  most  efficient  work  out  of  large  crew  colored  help.  When 
applying,  name  salary  wanted  year-round  basis. 

Address  Box  B-2028  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— Young  man  as  assistant  to  Superintendent,  High 
School  or  College  graduate.  Must  have  ability  to  handle  labor, 
be  able  to  handle  tools,  be  mechanically  inclined.  Small  salary 
to  start,  good  future  prospects.  Full  time  for  right  man.  Give 
experience,  age,  references.  Start  about  April  22nd. 

Address  Box  B-2026  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— Experienced,  competent  man  to  pack  quality  soups, 
spaghetti,  pork  &  beans,  etc.  Give  experience,  references,  age 
and  salary  expected  in  reply. 

Address  Box  B-2013  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

HELP  WANTED — Fast  growing  Canning  Machinery  business  in 
need  of  experienced  man.  Will  sell  an  interest  in  the  business. 

Address  Box  B-2021  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  !  ! 

Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

5th  Edition  386  Pages  New  Low  Price  $5.00 
PubUshed  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 


Situations  Wanted 

POSITION  WANTED — Mr.  Canner,  do  you  require  the  services 
of  a  meat  and  vegetable  canning  superintendent?  May  I  offer 
my  25  years’  experience  in  this  line  as  a  quality  packer? 

Address  Box  B-2000  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED— By  Superintendent  in  town  or  city.  This 
man  is  a  factory  installer  and  a  fine  quality  packer  of  fruits  and 
vegetables,  also  meats  of  all  kinds.  In  the  game  25  years;  age 
44;  best  of  health.  Fine  references  as  well  as  personality.  Has 
packed  meat  for  the  Government. 

Address  Box  B-2008  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED  -By  Factory  Superintendent.  Have  had  15 
years  experience  canning  corn,  beans  and  apples.  Can  furnish 
best  of  references  as  to  ability  and  character.  Age  38.  Will 
go  anywhere.  Would  consider  some  other  position  packing  other 
products,  if  chance  for  advancement. 

Address  Box  B-2014  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED— By  man  at  present  employed  in  sales  and 
production  for  a  firm  making  300^  increase  in  business  during 
the  depression.  Familiar  with  both  jobbing  and  chain  store 
trade,  also  contact  man  with  brokers.  Can  furnish  best  of  re¬ 
ferences. 

Address  Box  B-2005  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED— By  a  capable  and  energetic  young  man, 
supervising  the  preserving  and  cold  packing  of  berries,  also  the 
barreling  of  peppers  and  dill  pickles. 

Address  B-2019  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — By  field  man  experienced  in  growing 
quality  corn,  asparagus,  beets,  beans  and  tomatoes.  Can  handle 
from  field  to  warehouse.  Best  of  references. 

Address  Box  B-2016  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED— By  Factory  Superintendent  who  has  had 
wide  experience  packing  a  general  vegetable  line.  Excellent 
mechanic  and  good  producer.  Prefer  yearly  basis. 

Address  Box  B-2022  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — By  a  practical  jam,  jelly  and  preserve 
cook. 

Address  Box  B-2025  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 
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SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


SOME  MISTAKE  HERE 

First  Englishman:  Charlie,  did  you  hear  that  joke 
about  the  Egyptian  guide  who  showed  tourists  two 
skulls  of  Cleopatra — one  as  a  girl  and  one  as  a  woman  ? 

Second  Englishman :  No ;  let’s  hear  it. 

The  picnickers  were  obliged  to  cross  a  railroad  track 
in  reaching  the  place  where  they  were  to  have  lunch, 
and  little  Bobby,  going  ahead,  saw  a  train  approaching. 

Eagerly  he  shouted  to  his  father,  who  was  still  on 
the  track :  “Hurry,  daddy,  or  else  give  me  the  lunch.” 

Judge:  When  were  you  born?  Do  you  hear?  When 
is  your  birthday? 

Prisoner:  What  do  you  care?  You  ain’t  goin’  to 
give  me  nothing. 

Judge :  Yes,  I  am.  I’m  going  to  give  you  six  months. 

Husband  (reading  aloud  a  newspaper  report  of  a 
fire) :  One  woman  escaped  down  a  water  pipe  at  the 
back  of  the  house. 

Wife:  How  lovely  to  be  as  slim  as  that! 

Hotel  Clerk  (to  new  arrival)  :  How  did  you  get  in? 

New  Arrival:  I  just  blew  in  from  Montana  with  a 
bunch  of  cattle. 

Hotel  Clerk :  Where  are  the  rest  of  them  ? 

New  Arrival:  Down  at  the  stock  yards.  I  ain’t  as 
particular  as  they  are. 

Self-Confessed  Hero :  The  desert  stretched  out  on  all 
sides  of  me.  I  raised  my  rifle ;  it  went  off  with  a  crack, 
there  ahead  of  me  lay  a  dead  lion. 

Bored  Listener  (innocently)  :  How  long  had  it  been 
dead? 

Nell :  If  a  man  tried  to  flirt  with  you,  would  you  call 
a  policeman? 

Bell:  No,  a  minister. 

“Mother,  are  we  going  to  Heaven  some  day?” 

“I  hope  so.” 

“I  wish  papa  could  go,  too.” 

“Don’t  you  think  he  will  go?” 

“Oh,  no — ^he  couldn’t  get  away  from  the  office !” 


"you  CAN  TRUST  ME!" 
SAYS  THE  GOOD  LABEL 

There  is  no  better  way  to  proclaim 
the  reliability  of  your  products  than 
with  good  labels. 

The  satisfied  consumer  identifies 
a  reliable  product  by  its  label,  and 
buys  again  with  confidence. 

You  can  trust  "U  S"  to  produce 
labels  for  you  that  have  color,  dig¬ 
nity,  and  character  ....  labels  that 
help  develop  consumer  confidence 
and  build  good  will. 

•  WE  MAKE  OTHER  THINGS,  TOO  — 
COUNTER  DISPLAYS,  FOR  INSTANCE 

TRADE  MARK  INFORMATION 
Don’t  adopt  new  brand  names  without  first  making 
sure  they  are  available.  Consult  the  Trade  Mark 
Bureau  of  The  United  States  Printing  rf"  Lithograph 
Company  at  Cincinnati.  The  service  is  free. 


Customer :  I  want  a  pair  of  spec-rimmed  hornicles — 
I  mean  sporn-rimmed  hecticles — confound — I  mean 
heck-rimmed  spernacles — ” 

Shopwalker :  I  know  what  you  mean,  sir.  Mr.  Perkes, 
show  the  gentleman  a  pair  of  rim-sperned  hecticles. 


UNITED  STATES  PRINTING 
6.  LITHOGRAPH  COMPANY 


aNONNATI  NEW  YORK  BALTIMORE 
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PEA  CANNERS! 

Assure  yourself  the  best  in  Alaska  seed  by  planting  our 

WILT  RESISTANT  ALASKA  PEAS 

This  strain  is  productive,  uniform,  and  is  100%  resistant  to  Fusarium  Wilt.  Its  use  in  wilt 
infested  areas  of  Maryland  and  Wisconsin  has  prevented  losses  from  this  cause.  Book  your 
1 936  contract  orders  now. 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 


BALTIMORE>  HD. 


LITHOGRAPHING 


Field  Hamper 
20  quarts 


FOUR  TYPES  FOUR  PRICES 

Tomato  Field  Baskets 

Progressive  canners  everywhere  use  baskets  instead  of 
old  f<ashion  field  crates  because  they  save  time,  labor,  space 
and  money.  Tomatoes  keep  longer  in  Baskets  because  of 
thorough  ventilation.  We  are  the  largest  manufacturers 
in  the  U.  S. 

Write  us  for  prices. 

PLANTERS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Inc. 

PORTSMOUTH,  VIRGINIA 


The  Kyler  LABELER  and  BOXER 


For  economical,  hish  quality  production,  KYLER  LABELING  ^ 

and  BOXING  MACHINES  are  without  equal.  Their  initial  ^ 

low  cost,  dependable  operation  and  Freedom  from  repairs  make  / 

them  the  most  profitable  machines  of  this  type  ever  built.  -jlBjlLSiM  YU  H  / 

KYLER  LABELING  and  BOXING  MACHINES  embody  |\  B  V  H/  - 

time-tried  and  proved  principles  of  construction  throushout,  ^JL  hL  _ 

with  workins  parts  that  are  strong,  simple  and  accurate. 

Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md.,  u.  s.  a. 


Domestic  Distributors— A.  K.  Robins  &  Company,. Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. ;  J.  L.  Ferguson  Company,  Joliet, 
Illinois;  Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wisconsin ;  Bellingham  Chain  &  Forge  Co.,  South  Bellingham,  Wash.;  Emmons  &  Gallagher,  Oakland, 
California.  Canadian  Distributor — The  Brown  Boggs  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada.  Ateliers  de  Construction  E.  Lecluyse,  S.  A., 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  Manufacturers  for  Continental  Europe. _ 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Spots  in  Comfortable  Position — Some  Amusing  Market  Indi¬ 
cators — “Because  of  Scarcity  of  Goods  Prices  Have  Broken” — 
Market  Won’t  Break  This  Year,  Even  if  Big  Packs  Are 
Made — The  Labor  Threat — File  Your  Protests. 

HONEY  MARKET  “STEERS” — The  spot  canned 
foods  market  is  rolling  along  so  comfortably  and 
so  contentedly — because  popular  consumption  of 
canned  foods  is  so  heavy  and  so  regular — that  operators 
find  time  to  surmise,  dream  and  wonder.  Every  man 
conversant  with  this  industry  realizes  that  the  finest 
thing  that  could  happen  for  canned  foods  would  be  to 
have  a  steady,  average  market,  with  a  small  but  sure 
profit;  that  such  a  condition  would  be  ideal.  It  is  just 
about  that  now,  and  because  it  is,  active  operators 
fear  that  something  must  be  wrong;  as  with  a  bunch 
of  mischievous  kids,  the  quietness  portends  trouble, 
they  think.  But  it  does  not.  Not  this  time. 

Some  of  the  “steers”  now  offered  in  the  market  are 
amusing.  For  instance  with  spot  stocks  cleaned  down 
as  never  before,  in  canners’  and  jobbers’  hands,  and 
that  condition  fully  understood  by  all  traders,  “rumor” 
says  that  the  jobbers  are  refusing  to  buy  now,  and  are 
working  off  their  stocks,  even  to  re-selling  to  other 
jobbers,  because  they  fear  big  packs  next  Fall! 

Another  peculiar  piece  of  reasoning  is  presented  by 
Thomas  Roberts  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  in  their  circu¬ 
lar  of  March  23rd.  They  say:  “Between  this  and 
August,  when  the  earliest  new  packed  Maryland 
tomatoes  will  be  canned,  it  is  expected  that  between 
four  and  five  million  cases  of  tomatoes  will  be  con¬ 
sumed  in  the  United  States.  There  is  not  this  visible 
supply  of  canned  tomatoes  now  in  packers’  nor  dis¬ 
tributors’  hands.  From  the  most  reliable  information 
obtainable,  the  largest  distributors  of  canned  tomatoes 
are  lightly  stocked,  and  have  been  reducing  inventories, 
and  not  purchasing  until  stocks  are  exhausted.  (Well, 
if  there  are  not  four  or  five  million  cases  of  canned 
tomatoes  in  existence,  how  do  you  expect  them  to  be 
consumed?  But  that  is  just  an  aside.)  The  circular 
goes  on  to  show  that  canned  tomatoes  are  one  thing 
which  the  consuming  public  will  not — cannot — do 
without.  More  than  that  the  scarcity  and  high  prices 
of  so-called  fresh  tomatoes  remove  them  as  the  usual 
competitor.  “Our  suggestion,”  the  circular  goes  on, 
“is  that  every  distributor  who  does  not  have  a  suffi¬ 
cient  quantity  of  tomatoes  on  hand  to  do  him  for  the 
next  three  months,  at  least,  purchase  his  requirements 
now,  and  get  in  on  the  present  recession  (in  prices) 
and  before  the  largest  buyers  pick  up  all  the  bargains.” 
They  admit  that  it  cost  75  cents  to  pack  Maryland  2s 


tomatoes  last  season,  to  say  nothing  of  carrying 
charges  for  the  past  six  months,  and  then  they  add: 
“If  we  had  an  order  to  present  them  (some  canners 
who  wish  to  move  some  goods)  at  80  cents  Maryland 
Peninsula  factory,  with  routing  instructions  accom¬ 
panying  the  order,  that  we  could  secure  confirmations.” 

If  we  had  gicked  up  this  circular  “unbeknown”  to 
them,  our  imagination  might  run  wild;  but  they  sent 
a  copy  of  it  to  us,  special.  Evidently  they  are  obsessed 
with  this  “economy  of  scarcity”  idea.  There  h'ave  not 
been  any  standard  2s  tomatoes  sold  at  80  cents  for  the 
Lord  knows  when,  and  why  there  should.be,  even  under 
duress,  in  face  of  the  acknowledged  lack  of  sufficient 
tomatoes  to  feed  the  demand,  is  beyond  us.  No  sane 
holder  of  such  tomatoes  will  sell  at  85  cents ;  most  want 
90  cents,  and  there  are  those  who  will  not  listen  to  less 
than  $1.00.  The  weakness  in  the  tomato  market  has 
been  made  the  very  most  of,  but  it  has  not  affected 
the  well-posted  canner.  Everybody  knows  there  never 
has  been  any  real  weakness,  nor  will  there  be.  There 
has  not  even  been  weakness  in  the  futures  tomato 
market,  not  on  the  part  of  the  canners  who  pack  90 
per  cent  to  95  per  cent  of  the  output.  To  find  that 
weakness,  in  futures,  they  have  had  to  drag  out,  or 
wake  up,  some  little  tomato  canner  who  is  completely 
out  of  touch  with  the  world,  and  who  trades  on  what 
he  is  told  by  the  buyer.  All  the  others  know  that  if  it 
cost  75  cents  to  pack  them  in  ’34 — and  it  did  all  of 
that — it  will  cost  not  less,  and  in  all  probability  much 
more  in  ’35.  And  because  the  spot  market,  next  Fall, 
will  be  sky-high  due  to  the  utter  clean  out  of  spots, 
where  is  there  anything  attractive  in  selling  futures  at 
cost?  You  won’t  find  the  long-headed,  well-posted — the 
tomato  canners  who  know  how  to  sell  at  a  profit — 
canners  selling  futures  today.  Maybe  the  tomato 
canners  will  put  up  a  whale  of  a  pack,  but  not  in  time 
to  break  the  spot  market  before  delivery  day  on  those 
futures  arrives.  It  just  can’t  be  done.  Any  breaks 
caused  by  an  over-packed  market  do  not  come  until 
the  spring  following.  Consult  the  record — you  have 
your  Almanac  in  front  of  you.  The  buyers  know  this, 
and  so  do  the  “foxy”  traders  among  canners.  Get  wise 
to  your  own  interests.  Such  “steers”  as  this  are  as 
wide  open  as  a  ladder. 

And  you  who  may  be  counting  upon  NRA  being 
ended,  and  that  you  will  be  able  again  to  get  labor  at 
half  its  present  cost,  note  what  has  just  taken  place 
in  Congress:  a  bill  proposed  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
troops  during  strikes.  In  other  words,  that  labor  may 
practice  its  sabotage,  destruction  of  property,  and  the 
prevention  of  those  willing  to  work  from  doing  so, 
all  at  its  own  sweet  will,  with  no  hinderance,  because 
such  strikes  ignore  the  local  police. 
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Organized  labor  considers  itself  in  the  saddle, 
although  representing  only  about  6  per  cent  of  the 
total  labor  field,  and  it  intends  to  ride  hard.  Repre¬ 
sentative  Connery  (Mass.)  of  the  House  introduced 
that  bill,  and  the  politicians  have  not  “guts”  enough  to 
protect  industry  against  it.  You  should  file  immedi¬ 
ate  protest  with  your  Representative. 

CROPS — The  great  dust  storms  of  the  West  portend 
another  dry  season,  drought  and  trouble  for  the  middle 
and  far  West.  They  show  that  the  sub-soil  remains 
powdery  dry,  as  it  was  last  summer.  As  this  is  written 
the  Wisconsin  canners  are  holding  their  Growers  and 
Canners  School,  and  one  of  the  main  topics  of  discus¬ 
sion  is  the  planting  of  peas  in  rows,  instead  of  drilled 
broadcast  as  they  have  always  done.  This  change  in 
planting  methods  is  needed  to  afford  better  cultivation, 
to  get  out  the  weeds,  and  to  kill  off  the  pea  louse.  What 
it  may  do  to  yield  remains  as  yet  to  be  seen ;  but  there 
are  those  in  that  great  pea  growing  and  canning  State 
who  feel  that  it  is  the  only  salvation  for  the  crop,  as  it 
may  be  elsewhere  also.  That  and  a  resort  to  plentiful 
fertilization,  and  the  use  of  fertilizer  is  a  novelty  in 
Wisconsin.  That  will  add  to  the  expense,  but  it  may 
help  the  yield.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  season  is  far 
ahead  of  itself:  daffodils  are  in  bloom;  rose  bushes  in 
leaf;  fruit  trees,  even  to  apples,  ready  to  burst  into 
bloom — more  like  late  April  than  March.  And  there 
yet  remains  to  be  exposed  what  the  terrific  winter,  with 
its  record  low  temperatures,  did  to  fruit  trees,  berry 
canes,  etc.  Even  California  has  had  frosts  just 
recently. 

But,  meantime,  preparation  of  the  ground,  seeding 
of  peas  and  planning  for  canning  crops  go  on  merrily, 
and  on  a  large  scale.  It  is  again  strictly  “up  to”  good 
old  Dame  Nature  to  put  on  the  brakes  and  keep  it 
from  running  away. 

As  to  futures,  very  many  canners  say  they  have  all 
they  want,  up  to  the  present,  and  so  the  drive  to  lower 
prices  loses  all  power. 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “NEW  YORK  STATER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Routine  Business — Prices  Hold  Steady — Buyers  Hold  Off  Pend¬ 
ing  Crop  Developments — Slight  Easing  in  Southern  Tomatoes 
— Grapefruit  Stronger — Fruits  in  Better  Position 

New  York,  March  29,  1935. 

HE  SITUATION — Changes  of  major  importance 
have  been  lacking  in  the  spot  canned  foods  situa¬ 
tion  during  the  week,  and  the  trade  is  going  along 
in  a  conservative  way  awaiting  further  developments 
with  respect  to  the  1935  packing  situation.  Southern 
tomatoes  eased  off  slightly,  on  cut-price  offerings  by 
a  few  sellers,  but  the  tone  of  the  general  market  is  not 
yet  seriously  affected.  California  spinach  was  looking 
a  little  better  on  the  spring  pack  on  reports  of  crop 
damage.  Higher  prices  for  canned  grapefruit  and 
grapefruit  juice  were  indicated  in  reports  from 
Florida.  Spot  trading  on  all  lines  of  routine 
proportions. 


THE  OUTLOOK — Little  additional  buying  of  fu¬ 
tures  developed  during  the  period  under  review,  and 
the  price  basis  on  most  new  packs  showed  no  impor¬ 
tant  change.  Private  label  jobbers  have  covered  their 
forward  requirements  in  a  conservative  way,  and  are 
not  inclined  to  anticipate  their  needs  further  until  the 
outlook  as  to  production  is  further  clarified.  In  so  far 
as  buying  of  carryover  stocks  for  factory  shipment  is 
concerned,  the  trade  is  also  pursuing  a  cautious  policy, 
and  is  picking  up  odd  lots  as  needed,  after  carefully 
combing  the  market  to  bring  to  light  any  concessions 
which  may  be  forthcoming  on  the  product  involved. 
In  general,  it  must  be  said,  they  are  encountering  a 
fairly  firm  price  structure  among  canners. 

TOMATOES — Apparently  anxious  to  liquidate  small 
carryover  stocks,  a  few  southern  packers  have  eased 
off  in  their  price  views  on  spot  tomatoes  during  the 
week,  and  offerings  for  prompt  shipment  are  reported 
on  the  basis  of  521/0  cents  for  Is,  80  cents  for  2s,  $1.15 
for  3s,  and  $3.65  for  10s.  It  is  not  believed  that  more 
than  a  car  or  two  of  any  of  these  sizes  could  be  had 
at  the  above  prices,  however,  and  most  packers  are 
holding  unchanged  at  previous  price  levels.  California 
tomatoes  are  holding  rather  firm  at  85  cents  for  2s  and 
$1.00  for  2V2S,  in  puree,  with  10s  quoted  at  $3.50. 
Solid  pack,  f.  o.  b.  canneries,  is  quoted  at  $1.15  for  2s 
and  $1.45  for  21/2S,  with  10s  held  at  $4.50  per  dozen. 
Carryover  stocks  of  California  tomatoes  as  of  March 
1  are  reported  by  the  Canners  League  of  California  at 
502,014  cases,  representing  unsold  stocks  in  canners’ 
hands  on  that  date. 

SPINACH — Frosts  have  materially  damaged  the 
spring  spinach  crop  in  California,  Coast  advices  indi¬ 
cate,  and  some  canners  have  withdrawn  from  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Prior  to  this  development,  the  market  was  being 
quoted  at  70  cents  for  Is,  821/2  cents  for  2s,  95  cents 
for  21/2S,  and  $3.15  for  10s,  at  the  canneries.  Unsold 
stocks  of  spinach  in  canners’  hands  in  California  on 
the  first  of  the  month  were  reported  at  138,806  cases. 

GRAPEFRUIT  —  According  to  one  prominent 
packer,  Florida  canners  now  have  on  hand,  unsold,  only 
approximately  25  per  cent  of  their  pack  of  canned 
grapefruit  and  3714  per  cent  of  the  juice  pack,  and 
higher  prices  are  being  talked.  The  packer  in  question 
has  announced  an  advance,  effective  April  6,  to  the 
following  basis:  Grapefruit,  8  ounce,  55  cents;  300s 
771/2  cents ;  2s,  $1.05 ;  5s,  $3.30,  all  f.  o.  b.  cannery  for 
fancy  quality.  For  juice,  the  new  prices  are  50  cents 
for  Is,  60  cents  for  300s,  70  cents  for  2s,  and  $2.35 
for  5s.  Other  packers  are  expected  to  follow  in  the 
upward  movement. 

CORN  AND  PEAS — There  were  no  price  changes 
reported  during  the  week  on  either  spots  or  futures, 
and  trading  continued  quiet  along  routine  lines  on  all 
grades. 

SALMON — The  much-talked-of  advance  in  salmon 
quotations  has  not  yet  materialized,  but  the  market  is 
in  firm  shape  at  previously  quoted  prices,  and  sellers 
are  doing  a  healthy  business.  Reports  in  the  jobbing 
trade  indicate  that  salmon  is  moving  into  consuming 
channels  in  good  volume,  and  distributors  are  showing 
no  reluctance  in  coming  into  the  market  for  replace- 
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merit  stocks  for  Coast  shipment  on  the  basis  of  current 
quotations. 

PEARS  LOGGY — With  a  heavy  carryover  of  Bart¬ 
lett  pears  in  California,  unsold  stocks  in  packers’  hands 
on  March  1  being  reported  at  839,715  cases,  the  market 
undertone  is  less  firm.  Canners  are  quoting  for  prompt 
shipment  at  $1.60  for  standard  2V2S,  $1.80  for  choice, 
and  $2.10  for  fancies,  with  relatively  little  buying 
interest  reported. 

FREES  SELL  WELL — The  experiment  undertaken 
by  several  California  canners  during  the  1934  packing 
season,  that  of  canning  free  peaches  in  larger  volume, 
has  worked  out  well,  with  approximately  90  per  cent  of 
the  pack  cleaned  out.  On  March  1,  California  canners 
had  on  hand  unsold  only  38,662  cases  of  frees. 

COTS  STEADY — Apricots  are  showing  a  fairly 
steady  tone,  both  on  spot  and  on  the  Coast,  where 
packers  are  quoting  for  prompt  shipment  at  $1.85  for 
standard  21/2S,  $2.30  for  choice,  and  $2.45  for  fancy. 
A  total  of  297,740  cases  of  cots  were  in  canners’  hands 
unsold  at  the  beginning  of  the  month. 

CHERRIES  FIRM — The  statistical  position  of  the 
market  for  Royal  Anne  cherries,  as  reflected  by  the 
Canners’  League  figures  for  the  first  of  the  month, 
bears  out  recent  trade  reports.  Only  33,700  cases  of 
cherries  were  on  hand  unsold  at  California  canneries 
at  the  start  of  the  month,  and  sellers  are  showing  firm 
views  at  $2.00  for  standard  21/08,  $2.20  for  choice 
grade,  and  $2.35  for  fancy.  Distributors  have  bought 
cherries  in  fair  volume  since  the  first  of  the  year,  it 
is  reported. 

ASPARAGUS — Coast  reports  state  that,  with  the 
beginning  of  the  packing  at  hand,  canners  have  failed 
to  arrive  at  an  agreement  with  AAA  on  pack  totals  and 
other  matters  which  have  been  under  discussion,  and 
there  is  a  possibility  that  the  canners  may  operate  this 
year  without  a  pact.  Canners  go  into  the  new  season 
with  119,417  cases  on  hand  unsold  from  the  1934  out¬ 
put,  but  are  showing  firm  price  views  on  the  carryover 
stocks. 

PINEAPPLE — The  market  continues  on  an  even 
keel,  with  prices  well  maintained  on  spot  and  for 
Coast  shipment,  and  with  movement  into  consuming 
channels  continuing  at  an  encouraging  rate. 

TO  INCREASE  PACK— Reports  from  the  North¬ 
west  state  that  a  substantial  increase  in  packing  opera¬ 
tions  is  looked  for  among  fruit  canners  in  that  area 
during  the  1935  season,  and  it  is  expected  that  pack 
totals  will  set  a  new  all-time  high  for  the  district. 
Canners  are  hopeful  that  a  revival  in  export  demand 
will  develop  in  time  to  absorb  part  of  the  surplus  pro¬ 
duction,  the  reports  add. 

EASTERN  JOBBER  DIES — Word  was  received 
here  this  week  of  the  death  at  Winter  Park,  Florida, 
of  Harris  S.  Reynolds,  69,  president  of  the  well-known 
jobbing  firm  of  William  T.  Reynolds  &  Co.,  Inc.,  of 
Poughkeepsie,  Ne>y  York,  one  of  the  most  important 
wholesale  grocery  firms  operating  in  the  Hudson  Valley 
area.  Mr.  Reynolds  was  for  many  years  a  leading 
figure  in  the  councils  of  the  National- American  Whole¬ 
sale  Grocers’  Association,  and  held  several  important 
offices  with  the  organization. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “ILLINOIS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Quiet — Cleanup  Expected  Before  New  Packs  Come  In — Kraut 
Eases  in  Price — Fruits  Well  Held — Grapefruit  Steady — New 
Deal  Explained. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  March  29,  1935. 

ENERAL  SITUATION — The  market  on  both 
spot  and  future  canned  foods  is  going  through 
one  of  those  dull  periods.  Prices  on  spots  have 
slipped  a  little,  but  the  far-seeing  observer  feels  that 
long  before  new  packings  are  ready,  there  will  be  more 
or  less  of  a  “scramble”  for  certain  items  and  a  clean-up 
on  practically  everything. 

THE  WEATHER — Riding  into  town  this  morning, 
one  couldn’t  help  but  notice  how  green  the  grass  was 
and  how  some  of  the  trees  and  shrubbery  had  even 
started  to  bud.  It’s  been  rather  springlike  for  the  past 
few  days,  but  watch  out.  Chicago  will  undoubtedly 
have  a  few  more  cold  spells  and  possibly  snow  flurries. 
It  usually  happens  that  way  in  early  April. 

CORN,  PEAS  AND  TOMATOES— It  seems  useless 
to  detail  these  three  popular  items  as  prices,  market 
conditions,  etc.,  are  unchanged  from  that  of  a  week  ago. 

SAUER  KRAUT — This  market  has  eased  off  and  to¬ 
day  No.  21/2  fancy  Wisconsin  sauerkraut  is  quoted  as 
low  as  65  cents  f.  o.  b.  Wisconsin  cannery,  with  some 
of  the  more  popular  brands  at  70  cents.  Stocks  are 
light,  but  the  desire  to  sell  seems  so  pronounced  that 
these  lower  values  have  resulted. 

RSP  CHERRIES — Everyone  is  wondering  what’s 
going  to  happen  to  the  proposed  marketing  agreement 
on  this  fruit.  Recent  reports  are  lacking.  The  spot 
movement  has  been  very  quiet  since  Cherry  Week. 
Prevailing  prices  out  of  Michigan  are: 


6/10  R.  S.  P.  Cherries  .  $4.50 

24/2  R.  S.  P.  Cherries  (Water) .  1.10 

24/2  R.  S.  P.  Cherries  20  deg .  1.15 


CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — While  the  entire  line  of 
California  fruits  is  statistically  in  a  good  position,  still 
prices  are  easy  and  some  little  re-selling  has  more 
or  less  disturbed  the  market.  This  takes  in  peaches, 
apricots,  pears  and  prunes.  The  exception  is  pineapple. 

GRAPEFRUIT — The  volume  of  business  on  grape¬ 
fruit  and  grapefruit  juice  has  been  light  during  the 
past  couple  of  weeks,  but  prices  are  steady  with  $1.00 
f.  0.  b.  Florida  about  the  bottom  on  No.  2  fancy  hearts. 
The  combination  of  grapefruit  and  orange  juice  seems 
to  have  struck  somewhat  of  a  popular  cord  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  that  new  member  to  the  juice  family  is 
reported  most  gratifying. 

SPINACH — The  season  has  started  in  California 
and  practically  all  of  the  canneries  are  in  operation. 
Reports  vary  considerable  in  regard  to  the  crop,  but 
the  general  opinion  is  the  pack  will  not  be  larger  than 
that  of  a  year  ago  with  a  goodly  chance  of  it  being  15 
per  cent  to  20  per  cent  less. 

LOCAL  BROKERS — It  is  reported  that  a  strong 
local  association  is  being  formed.  Along  that  line  of 
thought,  it  might  be  well  to  state  that  a  food  broker  is 
an  independent  sales  agent  who  performs  the  services 
of  negotiating  the  sale  of  food  and  other  grocery 
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products  for  and  on  account  of  the  seller  as  principal 
and  who  is  not  employed  or  established  by  nor  an 
affiliate  or  subsidiary  of  any  trade  buyer  and  whose 
compensation  is  a  commission  or  brokerage  paid  by 
the  seller. 

THE  NEW  DEAL — Reading  the  newspapers  the 
average  citizen  wonders  just  what  is  going  to  happen 
to  the  New  Deal.  The  following  that  appeared  in  a 
Wall  Street  paper  signed  by  Mr.  (X)  might  help  to 
clarify  one’s  thought: 

“Just  what  is  this  New  Deal?  What  does  it  repret 
sent?  For  what  does  it  really  stand?  Where  will  it 
lead  us? 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  New  Deal  is  merely  the 
answer  of  the  American  people  to  a  former  political 
regime  which  went  hog-wild.  Our  present  Government 
is  in  reality  a  Labor  Government  as  against  a  financial 
autocracy.  It  is  liberal  instead  of  conservative.  Once 
this  thought  is  clear  in  mind,  so  much  of  the  alarm 
being  voiced,  will  be  discarded.  In  the  last  analysis 
the  New  Deal  and  the  experiments  have  a  purpose. 
Their  aim  is  good.  America  will  live,  she  will  not  die. 
After  all  who  really  runs  this  country?  Do  the  poli¬ 
ticians  run  it?  Perhaps  they  think  so.  I  say  business 
runs  it  and  business  will  continue  to  run  it.” 

DRIED  AND  CANNED  FOODS  ASSOCIATION 
OF  CHICAGO — Will  hold  its  annual  gathering  tomor¬ 
row,  Thursday,  March  28th.  The  Nominating  Com¬ 
mittee  has  presented  the  following  officers  for  1935 : 

For  President,  Mr.  Thos.  G.  Sexton,  of  Sexton  & 
Company;  for  Vice-President,  Mr.  Jos.  A.  Weigand, 
of  Sprague,  Warner  &  Company;  for  Treasurer,  Mr. 
Harry  B.  Williams,  of  H.  B.  Williams  &  Company,  and 
for  Directors,  Mr.  John  J.  Boyle,  of  John  J.  Boyle  & 
Company;  Mr.  Horace  H.  Hart,  of  James  R.  Baker  & 
Company ;  Mr.  Len  J.  Berlik,  of  B.  A.  Railton  Company. 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By “BAYOU” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade'’ 

Oyster  Packing  at  End — Good  Packs  Returning  Good  Prices — 
Canneries  Must  Now  Turn  to  Shrimp  Canning. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  March  29,  1935. 

OYSTERS — It  won’t  be  long  now  and  the  present 
oyster  canning  season  will  have  passed  out 
of  existence,  as  the  factories  of  this  section  are 
planning  to  shut  down  the  last  of  this  month  and  some 
will  shut  down  this  week. 

All  the  factories  have  filled  their  orders  and  are 
carrying  over  a  fair  surplus,  so  there  is  no  need  of 
continuing  the  canning  of  oysters  beyond  April  1. 

The  oyster  season  this  year  was  better  than  the  last, 
because  cove  oysters  brought  a  better  price,  the  yield 
and  the  quality  of  the  oyster  was  exceptionally  good 
and  judging  from  the  big  piles  of  oyster  shells  about 
the  canneries,  production  was  high,  and  the  present 
oyster  canning  season  has  the  ear-marks  of  having 
been  a  success. 

The  Biloxi  canneries  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
season  drew  their  supply  of  raw  material  from  the 


Louisiana  Marsh  are  now  and  have  been  canning 
Mississippi  oysters  since  the  reefs  were  opened  for 
dredging  by  the  Mississippi  sea  food  commission. 

The  Mississippi  oyster  is  not  as  large  as  the 
Louisiana  oyster,  but  it  appears  to  be  more  firm  and 
the  yield  is  equally  as  good  if  not  better  than  the 
Louisiana  yield  right  now. 

On  the  other  hand,  Alabama  had  the  best  oysters 
this  year  and  while  Mississippi  packers  report  a 
maximum  yield  of  23  to  27  cans  to  the  barrel,  the 
Alabama  canners  were  able  to  get  25  to  30  cans  to 
the  barrel  when  the  oysters  were  yielding  their  best. 
This  is  an  exceptionally  good  yield  for  oysters  when 
you  take  into  consideration  that  the  yield  drops  down 
as  low  as  15  cans  to  the  barrel  when  oysters  are  poor 
and  it  does  not  pay  to  can  oysters  when  the  yield  gets 
this  low  and  lower,  because  the  oyster  in  the  shell  is 
very  heavy  and  bulky  and  it  requires  an  awful  lot  of 
labor  and  room  to  handle  them.  The  oyster  shell  being 
the  same  size  whether  the  oyster  inside  is  fat  or  poor, 
it  takes  the  same  labor  and  room  to  handle  poor  oysters 
as  fat  ones.  For  this  reason,  oysters  have  to  be  fat 
and  in  good  condition  before  any  canning  is  attempted. 

The  price  of  cove  05rsters  is  $1.05  per  dozen  for  five 
ounce  and  $2.10  per  dozen  for  ten  ounce,  f.  o.  b. 
cannery. 

SHRIMP — After  the  oyster  canning  season  closes, 
the  canneries  will  have  to  put  out  greater  efforts  to 
get  shrimp  or  shut  down  their  plants,  and  the  fishermen 
too  will  have  to  make  up  their  mind  to  dig  harder  for 
shrimp  or  tie  up  their  boats,  because  they  will  not 
have  the  oysters  to  fall  back  on.  The  fishermen  can 
make  more  money  fishing  shrimp  than  oysters  when 
shrimp  are  fairly  plentiful,  therefore,  if  it  were  not 
for  the  fact  that  oysters  get  scarce  and  that  there  is 
a  closed  season  for  the  canning  of  shrimp,  it  would  be 
a  mighty  difficult  matter  to  get  labor  to  tong  or  dredge 
oysters. 

Tonging  oysters  is  the  hardest  job  of  all  and  imagine 
yourself  in  a  skiff  or  small  boat  in  the  open  bay  trying 
to  make  a  living  tonging  oysters  that  you  have  to  go 
down  six  to  twelve  feet  to  the  bottom  of  the  bay  to 
tong  up  with  a  set  of  long  rakes  that  work  like  a  pair 
of  scissors.  It  gets  you  in  the  back  and  shoulders  to 
be  stooping  over  working  the  rakes  and  pulling  them 
up  from  a  boat  that  is  rocking. 

It  is  hard  enough  to  stand  up  on  the  boat,  much  less 
work  from  it. 

The  sea  food  canning  factories  in  this  section  are 
scheduled  to  stop  canning  oysters  on  April  1  and  while 
some  of  the  canneries  will  pack  shrimp,  yet  others 
will  shut  down  altogether,  because  the  spring  shrimp 
pack  is  more  often  a  failure  than  a  success  and  there 
are  not  usually  enough  shrimp  available  in  the  spring 
to  keep  all  the  factories  in  operation. 

Practically  all  individual  canners  have  a  scale  of 
grading  of  shrimp,  but  there  is  no  general  standard 
fixed  and  supervised  by  the  Government,  which  makes 
a  big  difference  to  the  housewife.  There  not  being  a 
uniform  grading  the  housewife  has  no  assurance  that 
a  can  of  shrimp  labeled  “large”  are  really  large  and 
the  ones  labeled  “medium”  is  not  small  shrimp, 
especially  when  the  number  of  shrimp  contained  in 
the  can  is  not  marked  on  the  label.  For  instance,  a 
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certain  canner  grades  his  shrimp  as  follows:  20  to  25 
shrimp  to  the  can  as  “large”;  35  and  under  as  “me¬ 
dium”;  and  36  and  up  as  “small.”  Another  canner 
packs  30  to  40  shrimp  to  the  can  and  labels  them 
“large.” 

What  is  the  consequence?  The  housewife  does  not 
know  what  size  shrimp  to  expect  in  the  different 
grades  marked  on  the  label,  whereas  if  the  Govern¬ 
ment  fixed  a  standard,  the  housewife  would  then  have 
the  assurance  of  getting  just  what  the  label  called  for 
and  not  get  small  shrimp  for  medium  and  medium 
shrimp  for  large  that  were  packed  by  some  unscrupu¬ 
lous  canner.  Remember  every  step  you  take  to  remove 
the  gamble  from  canned  foods  is  a  step  you  take  to 
increase  the  sale  of  that  commodity. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  firm  at  $1.10  per 
dozen  for  No.  1  small;  $1.15  for  No.  1  medium,  and 
$1.20  per  dozen  for  No.  1  large,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

Jit 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By “BERKELEY” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Continued  Cold  Causing  Anxiety  to  Growers — Cold  Retards 
Spinach  Work — Asparagus  Also  Affected — Minor  Price  Ad¬ 
vances  of  Canned  Food  Attracting  Consumer  Interest — Fish 
Prices  Strong 

Berkeley,  Calif.,  March  29,  1935. 

COLD  WEATHER  continues  to  prevail  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  reports  of  damage  to  fruit  and 
vegetable  crops  are  coming  in  from  widely 
separated  districts.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  State 
damage  has  been  done  to  strawberries  and  early 
vegetables  and  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  resort 
to  smudging  to  save  the  unharvested  citrus  crop.  In 
northern  and  central  California  the  deciduous  fruit 
crop  has  been  endangered  by  frost  and  smudge  pots 
have  been  put  to  use  in  several  important  districts. 
So  far,  the  damage  done  has  been  limited,  but  growers 
and  canners  are  being  kept  on  the  anxious  seat. 

SPINACH — Another  week  of  cold  weather,  with 
rain,  hail  and  frost,  has  held  off  the  harvesting  of 
spinach  and  work  on  this  crop  has  been  much  less 
active  than  had  been  expected.  Packing  should  have 
been  in  full  swing  by  this  time,  but  canners  are  still 
working  small  forces  and  daily  the  prospects  of  a  large 
pack  are  dimming.  Some  of  the  canners  who  came 
out  early  with  low  opening  prices  have  revised  their 
lists  upward,  or  have  withdrawn  quotations,  and  the 
large  packing  interests  are  marking  time  and  waiting 
for  crop  developments  before  bringing  out  prices. 
Leaders  in  the  industry  take  the  stand  that  if  the 
California  spinach  pack  is  to  amount  to  two  and  a  half 
million  cases,  or  more,  a  price  of  $1.00  a  dozen  on 
No.  2V2S  for  unfeatured  brands  would  not  be  out  of 
line.  If  the  pack  is  to  be  two  million  cases,  or  less, 
present  prices  are  quite  definitely  too  low. 

ASPARAGUS — Shipments  of  asparagus  have  been 
comparatively  light  to  date,  the  cold  weather  having 
held  back  the  growth  of  this  crop.  Canning  operations 


were  due  to  have  commenced  on  an  extensive  scale 
this  week,  but  little  work  along  this  line  will  be  done 
until  the  demands  of  the  fresh  market  can  be  met. 
Recent  rains  have  placed  the  fields  in  fine  condition 
and  a  few  days  of  warm  weather  would  work  wonders. 
Canners  will  not  bring  out  opening  prices  until  pack¬ 
ing  is  well  under  way  and  elements  of  cost  have  been 
established.  A  few  are  making  tentative  offers  on  the 
basis  of  last  season’s  prices,  but  these  are  largely  in 
the  nature  of  feelers. 

CANNED  FOOD  PRICE  ADVANCES  MINOR— 
Grocers  in  this  territory  are  moving  increased  quanti¬ 
ties  of  canned  foods  by  directing  attention  to  the  fact 
that  prices  on  these  have  not  advanced  in  the  same 
proportion  as  those  on  items  such  as  fresh  meats, 
butter,  eggs,  fruits  and  vegetables.  Special  attention 
is  being  directed  to  the  economy  of  canned  salmon, 
with  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  there  is  not  one  bit 
of  waste  in  a  can  and  that  in  this  canned  product  con¬ 
sumers  get  proteins,  vitamins,  minerals,  iodine,  cal¬ 
cium,  and  the  like,  making  it  a  well-balanced  food. 
Canned  vegetables  are  also  being  brought  to  the  front, 
the  cold  weather  in  California  having  held  back  the 
supply  of  fresh  vegetables  and  boosted  the  price. 

FRUITS — Distributors  seem  to  be  seeking  the  soft 
spots  in  the  canned  fruit  market  but  even  when  con¬ 
cessions  are  offered  are  buying  in  limited  quantities. 
With  futures  in  most  lines  offered  below  present  quota¬ 
tions,  the  trade  is  becoming  increasingly  wary  and  is 
buying  largely  for  immediate  requirements  only. 
Choice  peaches  are  to  be  had  at  concessions  from  list 
prices  and  some  items  in  pears  are  also  a  little  soft. 

SALMON — Alaska  Red  salmon  is  very  firm  at  $1.75 
and  most  holders  feel  that  conditions  warrant  a  sub¬ 
stantial  increase.  However,  the  present  movement  is 
so  satisfactory  that  they  hesitate  to  disturb  it  by 
making  changes  at  this  time.  It  would  occasion  no 
surprise,  however,  to  see  some  packers  boost  the  price 
on  this  fish  to  $2.00  before  the  opening  of  the  new 
season. 

THE  ALASKA  PACIFIC  SALMON  COMPANY, 
Seattle,  Wash.,  has  brought  out  its  annual  report  in¬ 
dicating  that  a  net  profit  of  $41,294  was  realized  in 
1934.  This  compares  with  a  net  loss  of  $175,866  in 
1933.  This  concern  operated  six  canneries  last  year 
and  made  a  pack  of  707,541  cases,  divided  as  follows: 
Kings,  3,270;  reds,  83,994,  cohoes,  38,417;  pinks, 
499,434,  and  chums,  82,426.  More  than  $100,000  was 
written  off  the  books  on  retired  property  and  it  is 
estimated  that  the  waterfront  strike  last  summer 
cost  at  least  $100,000. 

THE  CANNERS  LEAGUE  OF  CALIFORNIA  has 
been  making  a  substantial  gain  in  membership  of  late, 
new  members  including  the  Benecia  Canning  Company, 
Benecia;  California  Conserving  Company,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco;  Campbell  Packing  Corp.,  Campbell,  and  Ensher, 
Alexander  &  Barsoom,  Inc.,  Sacramento.  The  latter 
firm  is  to  can  asparagus  at  the  plant  of  the  former 
California  Co-operative  Canneries  at  Isleton,  Calif. 
The  California  Conserving  Company  is  packing  vege¬ 
tables  for  the  first  time  this  year.  It  has  a  plant  at 
Hayward. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  ^ven  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  figures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  tTbomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co..  *Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  {Harry  H.  Mahool  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  fin  column  headed  “N.  Y."  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 

Balto.  N.Y. 

ASPARAGUS*  (California) 


White  Colossal,  No.  2% . - . .  .  t2.46 

Peeled.  No.  2% . . 

Large,  No.  2% . . . .  t2.45 

Peeled.  No.  2% .  . . . 

Medium.  No.  2% .  2.50  ....»« 

Green  Mammoth.  No.  2,  round  cans  1.90  12.00 

Medium.  No.  2 . . 

Large.  No.  2 . - 


rips.  White,  Mammoth.  No.  1  sq . . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . .  ....... 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . — . . 

RAKED  BEANSf 


16  oz .  .42V^....„., 

No.  2Vi  . 80  . 

No.  10  . 2.7B  _ 

BEANSt 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2  .75  t.75 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  3.80  t3.75 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2..„........„  .80  ........ 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 . 

Red  Kidney,  Standard,  No.  2 . 75  t-75 

Standard,  No.  10 .  3.75  t3.75 

LIMA  BEANSt  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2  Tiny  Green .  1.50  fl.BO 

No.  10  .  7.00  . 

No.  2  Medium  Green .  1.20  tl-20 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Green  and  White.... . 90  ....... 

No.  10  .  4.50  . 

No.  2  Fresh  'Wiite . 80  t-80 

No.  10  .  4.00  . 

Soaked,  No.  2 . . . . 

BEETSt 

Baby,  No.  2 .  1.40  . 

Whole,  No.  2 . 

Whole,  No.  2% . 

Whole,  No.  10 . . . 

Cut.  No.  2 . 75  . 

Cut,  No.  2Vi . 88  . 

Cut,  No.  10 . 3.25  - 

Sliced,  No.  2 . 

CARROTSt 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 75 

Sliced,  No.  10 . . .  8.76  - 

Standard,  Diced,  No.  2 . 70  ........ 

Diced,  No.  10„ .  3.35  . 

CORN( 

Golden  Bai.tam,  Fancy,  No.  2 . . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . - 

Fancy,  No.  10 .  7.65  ........ 

Shoepeg.  Fancy,  No.  2 . 1.30  ....... 

Extra  Standard.  No.  2 .  1.22i/^ . 

Standard.  No.  2 . 1.15  ......_ 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2 . . . . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 .  1.15  ««.... 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.00  tl-OO 

Standard,  No.  10 . 6.60  ......~ 

HOMINY2 

SUndard  Split,  No.  2.  Tall . 60 - 

No.  2V^!  . 70  . 

No.  10  .  3.00  - 

MIXED  VEGETABLES! 

Standard,  No.  2 . 75  ........ 

No.  10  . 8.76 - 

Fancy,  No.  2»....~....~............~~ . 80 

No.  10  . 4.25  - 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y. 


SAUER  KRAUT* 

Standard,  No.  2_.. . . 

No.  21/^  . 80  t.80 

No'.  10  TJHi 

SPINACH* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 95  . . 

No.  2 Vi  .  1.25  tl.20 

No’.  ioT."Z.Z’..”!ZZ!"Z"!”"ZT"!  T.o’6  fToo 

California,  f.  o.  b.  Coast* 

Standard,  No.  2^! . 85  t.8B 

Standard,  No.  10 .  3.15  t3.00 

SUCCOTASH* 


Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Fresh  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 

SWEET  POTATOES* 


Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  Factory..  .65  ........ 

No.  21/4  . 85  t.90 

No.  3  . 95  t.95 

No.  10  .  3.00  tS.OO 

TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 571/4 . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 55  . 

No.  2  . .90  . . 

F.  O.  B.  County . .86  _...... 

No.  3  . 1.30  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.25  . 

No.  10  .  4.25  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  4.15  . 

Standard,  No.  1 . 521/4  t.52i/j 

F.  O.  B.  County . 55  . 

No.  2  . 86  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 82 1/2  f. 82V.! 

No.  21/4  . . .  1.12% . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.10  . 

No.  3  .  1.17%tl.20 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.15  . 

No.  10  .  3.90  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  3.70  *3.75 

TOMATO  PUREE*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard,  No.  1  Whole  Stock . 55  . 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock .  4.50  ....... 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 

No.  10  Trimmings . 

TOMATO  JUICE* 

No.  1  . .60  . 

No.  10  .  4.50  . 

TURNIP  GREENS* 

No.  2  . .76  _ 

No.  2%  . 1.10  _ 

No.  10  .  3.76  _ 


Canned  Fruits 

APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 


Maine,  No.  10 . 

.viic-nigan.  No.  lu . 

New  York,  No.  10 .  . . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water .  3.60  *3.50 

Pa.,  No.  3 . . . 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack .  3.90  ........ 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Choice,  No.  2% .  2.50  *2.00 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  ........ 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  water .  6.26  ....... 

No.  2.  Preserved . . . . 

No.  2.  in  Syrup . 

BLUEBERRIES* 


Standard,  No.  2. 
\u.  10  . 


PEAS*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 

No.  1  Petit  Pois . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  5s . . . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  1  Elarly  June,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . . . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . . . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . . . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 


.77%, 


1.50  . 

1.15  *1.20 
1.05  *1.10 


6.50 

6.00 


PUMPKIN* 

Standard,  No.  2% . . . .  .76 

No!  io'''.'.'.'.'.'.’.'.'ZZ.'.'.'.’.r.7.!Z’Z.7.Z!!!Z.7  HM 


Maine,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  .  6.65  *6.00 

CHERRIES* 

Standard  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

White  Syrup,  No.  2„ .  ........ 

Extr:'  Preserved.  No.  2 .  „„„. 

N.  Y.  Red  S.  Pitted,  No.  10.. .  6.35  _ 

California  Standard,  2% .  *2.00 

Choice.  No.  2% .  *2.20 

Fancy.  No.  2% .  *2.36 

GOOSEBERRIES* 


Standard  No.  2.... 

No.  10  . 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 

8  oz . 

No.  2  . 

No.  5  . . 

No.  1  Juice..»..„„ 

No.  2  Juice . 

No.  6  Juice . 


.65  . 

1.12%*1.00 

3.65  . 

.66  _ 

.86  . 

2.90  _ 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


PEARS* 

Standards,  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup.... 

No.  10  . . . 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2%.. 

Fancy  . 

Choice  . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No.  2%,  Y.  C. 

Choice.  No.  2%,  Y.  C . 

Fancy.  No.  2Vj,  Y.  C . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1  Tails . 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  8..............«........ 

Pies,  Unpeeled,  No.  8 . . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack . 

PINEAPPLE* 

Hawaiian  Sliced.  Extra,  No.  2% _ 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2% . 

Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  in . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 . 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico,  No.  10 . 


Balto. 

N.Y. 

1.05 

6.00 

. 

1.76 

*1.76 

*2.10 

2.00 

*1.80 

*6.60 

1.86 

*1.65 

2.10 

*1.60 

*1.80 

*6.50 

2.25 

*1.80 

. 

*1.70 

*1.60 

*1.46 

6.76 

*6.76 

RASPBERRIES* 
Black  Wsrter,  No.  2.. 
Red,  Water,  No.  2.... 
Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 
Red,  Syrup,  No.  2.... 
Red,  Water,  No.  10.. 


STRAWBERRIES* 

Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Preserved,  No.  2 . . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 . . 

Standard  Water,  No.  10..„„...„ _ _ 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 


Fancy,  No.  2% . . .  2.40  *2.60 

No.  10s  . .  9.00  *8.60 


Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROE* 

16  OB.,  Factory . . . . 

No.  2,  17-oe.  cans.  Factory...^........... 

No.  2,  19-oz.  cans.  Factory.......^..... 

LOBSTER* 


Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  1  doz . 

%-lb.  cases,  1  doz .  3.45 

%-lb.  cases,  1  doz .  *1.90 

OYSTERS* 

Standard,  4  oz . . .  1.00  . . 

6  oz .  1.10  *1.05 

8  oz . . .  1.85  . 

10  oz .  2.10  *2.10 

Selects,  6  ob. . ........ 

SALMON§ 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.67%*1.76 

Flat,  No.  % . *2.36 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.42%*1.30 

Flat,  No.  1 .  1.66  *1.60 

Flat,  No.  % . 1.17%*1.10 

Pink.  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.07%*1.00 

Pink,  Flat,  No.  % . 80  . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 .  2.92%*2.76 

Flat,  No.  % .  1.86  _ 

Chums,  Tall . .  1.00  *.90 

Medium,  Red,  Tall .  1.22%*i.25 

SHRIMPg 

Dry.  No.  1 .  1.10  *1.10 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large .  1.10  *1.15 

SARDINES  (Domestic),  per  case  g 

%  Oil,  keyless .  2.60  *2.76 

%  Oil,  keys .  2.90  *3.60 

%  Oil,  Tomato.  Carton . 

V*  Oil,  Carton .  3.26  *3.90 

%  Mustard,  keyless .  2.36  *2.85 

%  Mustard,  keyless .  2.35  . . 

California  Oval,  No.  1,  24’s .  1.60  *2.76 

TUNA  FISHg  (California),  per  ease 

White,  %8  . . 7.80 - 

White,  Is  _ 18.66  .— 

Blue  Fin,  %s..-. . 4.86  — 

Blue  Fin.  Is . . 

Striped,  %s  . 8.40  . . 

Striped,  %8  .  4.76  . . 

Striped,  Is  .  8.60  »..■.■ 

Yellow,  %s.  Fancy . 4.66  — 

Yellows,  %s,  Faney......._.....„„_......  7.80 

Yellow,  la _ 13.66 - 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

-  tne  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 

Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADJUSTER,  for  Chain  Devices. 

Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 
Asparagus  Machinery. 

BASKETS,  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Riverside  Mfg.  Co.,  Murfeesboro,  N.  C. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

Bean  Cutters,  Stringless. 

Bean  Snippers,  Green  String. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robips  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

M.  L.  Snyder  &  Son,  Philadelphia, 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 

BLANCHERS,  VegeUble  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc..  Baltimore. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 

BOTTLERS’  MACHINERY. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper. 

BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

New-Way  Canning  Mach.  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  Oil,  Gas,  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore  Md. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CANS,  Tin,  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 


CAN  WASHING  MACHINES, 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 

CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 
Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 

see  Pulp  Mchy. ;  for  bottling :  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CLOSING  MACHINES.  Open  Top  Cans. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS.  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 


CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md, 
Sprague-Sells  Corp,,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Corn  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Corn  Cooker 
Fillers. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cutters.  Corn.  See  Corn  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mchy 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,,  Etc.). 
American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies.  (Ian.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mach 
Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  Stencils. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS.  PAILS.  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 


FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetic¬ 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Com  Cooker-Fillers. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 


FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mach. 


FINISHING  MACHINES.  Catsup,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

FIRE  EXTINGUISHERS  AND  HOSE 
M.  L.  Snyder  &  Son,  Philadelphia. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY  — Continued 


GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Generators,  Electric.  See  Motors. 

GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Governors,  Steam.  See  Power  Plant  Equipment. 
Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Green  Corn  Huskers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 

Green  Pea  Cleaners.  See  Clean,  and  Grad.  Mchy. 
Gums,  Labeling. 

Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 

HYDRAULIC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Canners’  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Kettles.  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 

KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N,  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co..  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

New-Way  Canning  Mach.  Co..  Hanover,  Pa. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,^  Ill. 

Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Lehmann  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  San  Francisco. 
National  Color  Printing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

U.  S.  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


OYSTER  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PASTE,  CANNERS’. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co..  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Co..  Moscow.  Idaho. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp..  Cedarburg.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co..  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair  Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co..  Salem.  N.  J. 

H.  C.  Chapman.  Detroit.  Mich. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES.  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston.  Ill. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.  Salem.  N.  .1. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin.  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc..  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co..  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

RUBBER  GOODS.  APRONS,  GLOVES,  BOOTS, 
HOSE,  FIRE  HOSE. 

M.  L.  Snyder  &  Son,  Philadelphia. 

Scales 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

.A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners’,  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven.  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol.  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SEIVES  AND  SCREENS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines. 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STENCILS.  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Bras* 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burnins 
Brands,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Stampers  and  Markers. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Tables,  Pickling.  See  Canners’  Machinery. 

TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TANKS.  Wooden. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Testers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery 
Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  (3o.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven.  Conn 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Landsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Rev 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Burton  Cook  &  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit  Vegetables. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  System.  Ser 
Tanks,  Wood. 


April  1, 1935 


THE  CANNING  TRADE 


REMODERNIZE 


Better  Quality  —  Better  SatisFied  Customers  —  Better  Profits 


WITH 


HYDRAULIC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT 

A  new  Washing,  Elevating  and  Conveying  system  thoroughly  tested  under  the  fire 
of  actual  cannery  operation.  It  eliminates  losses.  Increases  production.  Greatly 
improves  factory  sanitation  and  working  conditions. 

♦HyDRAULIC;  “That  science  of  liquids  in  motion  and  the  application 
of  the  forces  which  influence  the  motions  of  water  for  practical  purposes” 

Manufactured 

540  W.  POPLAR  AVE.  THE  SCOTT  VINER  CO.  columbus,  ohio 

MAKERS  OF  SCOTT  IMPROVED  GREEN  PEA  VINERS  &  VINER  FEEDERS 


Crown  Picked  Certified  Tomato 


This  strain  of  Tomato  seed  is  saved  from  the 
first  pickings  or  first  hands  of  the  certified  fields. 
Picking  it  in  this  manner  we  get  but  few  pounds  per 
acre.  The  seed  is  earlier  than  that  of  the  regular 
crop.  We  have  Crown  Picked  Certified  Tomato 
Seed  of 


Earliana 
Bonny  Best 
Break  O’Day 


Marglobe 
Landreth  Sunrise 
Greater  Baltimore 


We  sell  our  Tomato  Seed  only  in  1  /4,  1/2  and 
1  lb.  packages,  the  Certified  and  Crown  Picked  Certi¬ 
fied  wrapped  in  moist-proof  cellophane.  T  he  Crown 
Picked  Certified  Seed  is  treated  and  the  seed  there¬ 
fore,  has  a  greenish  tinge. 

If  there  are  any  other  varieties  of  seeds  you  wish 
for  Spring  planting,  write  us  and  we  will  be  glad  to 
quote. 


D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY/ 

150  YEARS  IN  BUSINESS 


BUSINESS  FOUNDED  1784 


A  few  months  •  and  seeds 
like  these  become  the  crops 
•  in  turn  the  foodstuffs  of 
the  future. 


Events  in  the  packing  trades 
move  swiftly  and  they  take 
a  sharpshooter's  aim!  It's  so 
with  CANS!  •  and  tho  the 
day's  requirement  may 
as  far  distant  as  from  seed' 
^o  crop  •  it  won't  be  long! 


TODAY!  Metal  Package  is 
grooming  its  great  plant 
facilities  and  field  forces 
•  concentrating  upon  the 
summer's  rush  •  the  CAN 
SUPPLY  of  1935! 


